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Beekeepers in Attendance at the Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Field Meet, July 28 























September, 1914 








BEE JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 
lst Nat’] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec14” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1914. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
; times 14caline 9timesrica line 


I2c 12 “(1 yr.) 0c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. ; 
Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
Industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 


PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1895. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 


i Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Dominion of Canada, Department of Agri- 
culture, Central Experimental Farm. 
OTTAWA, Sept. 5, 1913 
Sir:—I am pleased to inform youthat the 
three queens were received in good condi- 
tion, and have been safely introduced. 
Signed) C. GorRDuN HEwiIrtrT, 
Dominion Entomologist. 
Oklahoma Agricultura! Experiment Station. 
STILLWATER, Oct. 7, 1913. 
Your queen arrivedin first-class condition, 
and introduced her without any difficulty. 
(Signed) Pror. E. C. SANBORN, 
State Entomologist. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozenor 
more Queens, Safearrival guaranteed. Write 


Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-> Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 

Keepers’ Ass'n} Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 

public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 

sesses the best kind of bees known. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN NORTHERN 
QUEENS ssoeinretsres. se: 


— ond to none. My free list 
explains it all. Untested, 75c for Aug. and 
Sept. Select tested, $1.50. Bees by the pound 
or half pound. Plans, “How to Introduce 
Queens,” 15 cents, ‘“ How to Increase,” 15 
cents; both, 25 cents. 


E. E. MOTT, Gienwood, Mich. 











FEATURES OF ADVANTAGE OF THE 


ROLLER ENTRANCE BOTTOM BOARD 


1. It allows feeding 
during any time of the 
day or year—at mid-day 
or in mid-winter 

2. It controls the mat. 
ing of the queen so that 
mismating is prevented, 

3. It settles the robber 
bee question as the rol- 
ler can be quick!y turn. 
ed to bring the smal} 
entrance into position, 

4. It sifts automatica}l- 
ly undesirable drones 
out of the hive, and 
cages them inthe drone 
trap. ; 

5. It permits ample 
yentilation at the height 
of the honey-flow 

+ It can be instantly closed when moving bees in and out of cellars or from one yard to 
another. 

7. It permits undesirable queens to be sifted out by screening the bees through the 
wire entrance. 

8. It prevents swarms from going to the tops of trees or away to the woods when the 
beekeeper is away. . RUE "s is 

9. It practically eliminates swarming, as the colonies usually show no inclination to 
swarm. Why,I do not know. 7 

10. It is adjustable to make a shallow bottom for summer and a deep one for winter. 

It contains many other valuable features which will be apparent to any beekeeper upon 
investigation, and if it isonce tried it will always be used. 

8-frame size, $2.00; 10-frame size, $2.50. Italian Queens, Breeders, $10 to $25, 


Nothing sold under $10. 


CHAS. G. SCHAMU 


wen AND, Box 48, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
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® SHIPPING CASES 


SPECIFICATIONS 





+ 
Qs One-piece cover, bottom and back, one-fourth inch 
, thick and smooth on both sides. 
Y Ends one-half inch thick, smooth on both sides and 
hand-holed. 
Glass rails three-eightsinch thick, smoothon both sides. 
Lumber free from rot, shake, and loose or rough knots. 
Corrugated straw board in the bottom and paper cover- 
ing on top. Where can you find a better case? 
One-piece cover and bottom makes a much better and 
stronger case than a pieced cover or bottom. 
Our shipping cases must be seen to be appreciated. 
Why do you pay more money for an inferior article? 
Get our prices and save money. 


100 Nicollet Island 
MINNESOTA BEE SUPPLY CO. sinncepotis, Minn. 
Manufacturers of Dovetail Hives, Sections, Hoffman Frames, Etc. 
BSTOHT DODO DODO DO DVSGGGDOSF 











QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY’ LARGEST, BEST 


Not coming, but are here to stay. Best - ——— + 
bee for any climate. Purest of the pure and most complete line of Bee and Poultry 
GREY CAUCASIANS Supplies ever seen in Illinois at the lowest 
living . lg woes guarantens of 

Bred strictly in the light of Mendel’s Laws | Moneyrefunded. Established in 1899. Sen 
of Heredity ; no guess, but positive results. for our new catalog. Let us hear from you. 
The pioneer seientifie queen-rearing estab- | H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, IIl. 
lishment of America. We lead, others may 
follow. Every queen guaranteed as to 


i f ing. , 
gat! ‘toad mating station on bald WESTERN BEE-KEEPER eae sam 


Ph Pye D honey and 
open prairie, not a tree within miles—no | get the best goods obtainable, especially 
chance for gypsy drones. 


made to meet Western condition, Send for 


CHAS Ww QUINN new Catalog and special price list to 
= s 


Col do Honey-Producers’ Association 
Box 389 ad Beaumont, Texas _— ee Colorado 
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CEDAR WOOD 


Hive bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each. Covers 
and bo‘toms, prices upon application. Fal- 
con Fo.indation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 


Everything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 





Pease mention Am. Ree Journal when writing. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


woah Foecis. Eau saat ace 
m, N. x. : 8 cu om 
of your Combined 








[lase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
toswarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


Bred in Separate Yards 


Untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $7.50: 25 
14.25; 100, $50. Tested, one, $1 50; six, $8.00; 12, 
tis. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; Six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 


QUEENS of MOORE'S 
STRAIN of ITALIANS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 
That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick. 

_They have won a world-wide, reputa- 
tion for honey gathering, hardiness, gen- 
tleness, etc. 

Untested queens, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; six. $6.00; 12, $11.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed’ 
Circular free. J. P. MOORE, 

Queen-breeder Route 1, Morgan, Ky 




















Fine Italian Queens Warranted 


Tested, 75c each in quan- 
tities tosuit you. Noculls. 
Queens strictly A No. 1, 
reared from select honey 
gatherers and mated to 
select drones. These are 
equal to queens that sold 
for $1.00 to $1.25 earlier in 
the season. Will sell for 
75c each while they last. 
Give me atrial order. No 
disease. 


CHAS. M. DARROW 
Star Route, Milo, Mo. 





Bingham Bee Smoker 


new BINGHAM Nearly Forty Years 
BEE SMOKER On the Market 


Patented The original bee smoker was invented 
and patented by Mr. T. F. Bingham in 
1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. The Bingham 
Smoker is up to date, and the standard 
in this and many foreign countries. It 
has recently been improved, and is the 
all-important tool of the most exten- 
sive honey producers of the world. No 
other invention in apiculture has been 
so important, as little could be accom- 
plished without the bee smoker. For 
sale direct or atyour dealers. Postage 








extra. 
Smoke Engine.......... cseees seseeeeeeeed inch stove, Weight 1% pounds, $1.25 
| ee ay 3% °° me “if 1% " 85 
CBDGMOTOE 0555 n 5 ok ke ncecncscecesecccsccene 3 1% - 75 
Little Wonder.. 24% ° I - .50 


Two Largest Sizes With Hinged Cover 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BEE -KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE 











———— ~a i 
\ eee BPhil. H. Gref, 
Canton, O. 
é& » i 


Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size. We have succeeded in getting this knife made in lots from gen- 
uine car-van steel. It is especially well tempered and keeps its edge remarkably. 
When ordering be sure to write exact name and address. Knife delivered 
within two weeks after we receive order. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given Free as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


‘American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


























We Make a Specialty of | QUICK SHIPMENT OF QUEENS 
Manufacturing | 


of 3-band stock reared for honey 
gathering qualities 

Untested, June, $1.00. Later,75c 
Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2. 


Send your orders now and be as- 


SECTIONS | 
sured of having queens when you 


They are the Finest in the Land— | want them. R.A. SHULTS, Cosby, Tenn. 
None Better. 


eal — 
fo mall OUR BEE SUPPLY CATALOG to CAUCASIANS 

‘ r in the land. is . 
Ask forit. and CARNIOLANS 


Ask for it. ; 
H. S. Duby. St. Anne, lil., carries a full 
I was the first to import each of these 
races from its native land; 31 years experi- 


line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
ence with Carniolans; 12 with Caucasians 


regular catalog prices. 
Untested queens, $1.00: five for $4.00. Tested, 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
$2.00 each. FRANK BENTON, 


Boyd, Wis. P. ©. Box 17, Washington, D. C. 
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“Falcon” QUEENS 


Three-band and Golden Italians, Caucasians and Carniolans 





Untested, July 1st to Oct. Ist, one, $ .85; six, $4.50; twelve, $ 8.50 


SELECT Untested, July Ist to Oct. Ist, one, 


Tested, $1.50 each. Select tested, 200. 


All queens are reared in strong and vigorous colonies, and mated from populous nuclei. 
Instructions for introducing are to be found on the reverse side of the cage cover. 

A full line of bee supplies and foundation manufactured by us at Falconer, N. Y. 
Write for samples of our foundation and Red Catalog, postpaid. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTERS :—C. C. Clemons, Bee Supply Co., 128-130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
OTHER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
‘‘Simplified Beekeeping,’’ postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - 


Red Catalog, postpaid 





Where the good bee hives come from 


1.00; six, 5.50; twelve. 10.00 


FALCONER N. Y. 














HONEY LABELS 


Owing to the many enquiries we have had for Honey Labels, we 
have put in a line of these for the convenience of our readers. 
Send for catalog, giving samples of labels with postpaid 


prices. 


We also list Envelopes and printed Letter Heads. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 














SPECIAL OFFER 


Will sell 300 choice tested Italian Queens 
at 85c each. These are the very best 
queens in our 3 apiaries, and will guar- 
antee every queen togive entire satisfac- 
tion. If not satisfied within one year we 
will refund your money. 


FRED LEININGER & SON 
Delphos, Ohio | 




















The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 





For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 
whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1913, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 
their appreciation. We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
plans for 1914. For 1914 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years. 
In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority. 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we ever published proved 
so popular as our February 1sth issue for 
1912. In getting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March 1rsth issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. in the two years that have elapsed, 
however. so much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial number on the same subject. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in honev-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there are in every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall have discussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
have a ¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and wonout. A 
good story. 


APRIL — Breeding.— Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we areable 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1— Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 





The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 19014 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as the clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
get them, but in this August 1st issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1 Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make experiments during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shall also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1914. 
If you are now trying to make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot afford 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 

















Ser 





nber, 1914. 









































CuicaGo, Aug. 18,—Comb_ honey of this 
year's make is coming on the market, and 
best grades Command Isc per pound. A lit- 
tle fancy clover in small cases sold at I6c. 
Amber grades sell at from 1@sc per pound 
less, according to kind, condition and color. 


Extracted, white, ranges from 7@oc; the 
white clovers bringing highest price. Am- 
bers, 0@8c; all lots. being governed by kind, 
condition and quality. Beeswax sells upon 
arrival at 35c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 17.—The supply of 
honey in Californiais considerably in ex- 
cess of the demand, which has been ex- 
tremely light this season. The average 
prices received for honey so far this year 
have been about Ic per pound less than 
were received last year, but this has not re- 
sulted in a larger amount of business. Price 
on wax has dropped 2 or 3c per pound since 
the keen demand for foundation purposes 
has ceased. We quote the market on honey 
incarload lots for eastern shipment about 
as follows: Fancy water-white sage honey, 
7%4c; light amber sage, 5%c: light amber 
alfalfa, sc, HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 13.— The demand for 
honey is very light. Some new shipments of 
comb and extracted honey arriving, but it is 











an effort to make sales. For choice and No. 
1comb honey in no-drip shipping cases we 
are getting $3.75 to $4,00 per case, and 8@oca 
pound for white extracted honey, and 5@7c 
a pound for amber extracted, in barrels ac- 
cording to quantity and quality. For choice 
bright yellow beeswax we are paying 30ca 
pound; must be free from dirt. 
THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


to the case, $3.25 to $3.35; No. 2, $300; No.1 
amber, $3.00 to $3.25; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75. No. 1 
extracted, per pound, 7%@8c; amber, 7@7%c; 
dark,sc. Beeswax, No.1 at 28c, and No. 2 at 
25c per pound, 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


_ INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 14.—Very little honey 
is moving. Much comb has been carried 
over from last year. The demand is good 
for extracted, butas yet no prices are es- 
tablished. Producers of beeswax are being 
paid 32c cash, andslightly higher when goods 
are taken in payment. 
WALTER S POuUDER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 13.—New comb 
honey is making its appearance in our mar- 
kei. Thedemand is still light, on account 
of the hot weather. Receipts of extracted 
are fairly large, and the demand is exceed- 





ingly light. We quote No. 1 comb,24-sections 
BOSTON, Aug, 17.—No. 1 and fancy new 
white comb, 16@17c per pound. Fancy white 
extracted in 60-pound cans. 11c per pound. 
Beeswax, 30C. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 20.—Comb honey is 
not being offered, and the little that is taken 
up at 16c for fancy. Water-white extracted, 
7@7%c: amber, 5@6%c; dark, 4@a%c. Little 
or no demand. Beeswax, 30c for light, 24@26c 
for dark. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


DENVER, Aug. 15.—We have no more old 
stock of comb honey to offer. We are sell- 
ing extracted in a jobbing way at the follow- 
ing prices: White extracted, 8c; light am- 
ber, 7c. We pay 32c per pound in cash and 
43c in trade for clean yellow beeswax deliv- 
ered here. 

THE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS'’ Ass'N. 

Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


NEw YorRK, Aug. 14.—It is too early to say 
now what the new cropof comb honey in the 
East will amount to, and while all reports 
point toa short yield, in New York State in 
particular. the far West will have more that 
enough to offset the shortage in the East 
There areno prices established as yet. _ 

The market for extracted honey is decid- 
edly dull, and buyers are afraid to contract 
for large quantities fearing that the Euro- 
pean war will have a tendency to lower 
prices, which, we believe, is true, as all the 
West India honey, Cuban in particular, 90 
percent of which has heretofore been sent 
to Europe, will naturally be dumped on the 
United States market, there being no ship- 
ping facilities to Europe. The market be- 
ing in such an unsettled condition we can- 
not ourselves name any prices at present. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 








TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


42 years’ experience in queen-rearing—Breed 3-band Italians only 





Nov. 1to May 1 | 


July 1 to Nov.1 














Maytito Juner |Junerto Julyr | 
—— a .7 











| 





I 6 3 | 2 6 
Untested......... $1.50 $7.50 $13.50 \§r.25 $ 650 
Select Untested 2.00 850 1500| 1.50 7.50 
pc eee ee 2.50 13.50 25.00] 2.00 10.50 
Select Tested.... 3.00 1650 3000] 2-75 15.00 











12 I 6 12 I 6 12 
| amen: 
$11.50 |$1.00 $5.00 § 9.00 | $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 
| } 
13.50 | 1.25 6.50 12,00 1.00 5.00 9.00 
18.50 | 1.75 9.00 17.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 
27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00 2.00 10.00 18.00 


\ | 





Capacity of yard 5000 queens a year—Select Queen tested for breeding, $5 


The very best Queen tested for breeding, $10. 300 fall reared tested Queens 
ready to mail, $2.50 to $10 each. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, 
but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 


John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








When You Need Queens 


We will be pleased to fill yourorder. Our 
business of rearing queens was established 
in 1886. Weknow what it means tohavea 
good strainof bees and queens that stands 
Secoud tu tivte. Alife crualld ilatlalis Ulliy— 
bred for business and free from disease. 

Tested, $1.00 each. Untested, 75¢; $7.00 a do 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 


i —~FARM FENCE 

- 41 INCHES HIGH 

100 other styles of 2\ 

Farm, Poultry and 
CENTS 

dealer’s-profit-prices. Our }A ROD 

large catalog is free. 


Lawn Fencing direct 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 85 Muncie, lo? 
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from factory at save-the- 

























pgNTIAC ENGRAVING 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550S.DEARBORN ST. 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. 





NEY Bre 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 


Everything in Supplies 
New Goods. Factory Prices 
Save Freight and Express Charges 
CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 


Providence, R. I. 








Miller’s Strain Italian Queens 


By return mail or money refunded, Bred 
from best RED CLOVER STRAINS in the 
United States. In full colonies, from my 
SUPERIOR BREEDERS, northern bred 
for business; long tongued; leather color 
or three-banded; gentle; winter well; hust- 
lers; not inclined to swarm; roll honey in- 
Untested, 1, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Select un- 
tested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. spe- 
cialist of 17 years’ experience. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


1. F. MILLER, - BROOKVILLE, PA 
aa | 


— 





“Scientific Queen-Rearing ” 


No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $160.. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send.to the American Bee 
Journal 





“NUTMEG ” ITALIAN QUEENS 


By return mail. 









AFTER ane 
June Ist ety 
untested se 

$1.00 tested 


Write for prices by the hundred. 
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SAA A ASA | 


These Experts Have a Hand in 
All the Lewis Beeware You Buy 


IS THIS WORTH ANYTHING TO YOU? 


When you consider buying Bee Supplies, ask yourself these questions : 


Where can | buy (not the most) the best for my money ? 
What kind of material will | get? 


What sort of workmanship will be furnished ? 
How will these gooods be packed? 


Who are making and standing back of these goods? 
What are their facilities for distribution? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER: 


The 6. B. Lewis Company has been in the business of manufacturing bee supplies for forty- 
one years. It has grown from a carpenter shop to a ptant covering nearly six acres of ground, with 
an annual output of 30,000,000 sections and 100,000 hives. During all the years, in the face of 
advancing prices on material and labor, the scarcity of suitable lumber, competition of 
cheaper and inferior goods, it has had many opportunities to cheapen its product at the ex- 
pense of quality. But it has steadfastly stood by its guns, maintaining one standard of quatity and work- 


manship. LEWIS BEEWARE is the same today, was the same yesterday, and will be the same 
tomorrow. ; 














Now, what about the workmanship in these goods?) What skill do they represent? In a word, 
what is their personality ? The business has been under one management, and the lumber 
has been bought by one buyer for twenty years. Heis still managing the business and 
buying the lumber. The head mechanic came into the factory when a boy. He has been 
supervising for thirty-six years. The Bee-hive superintendent has been devoting his life to 
making Bee-hives for thirty years. The Section boss has been watching the Lewis Section 
machinery and output for twenty-nine years. These men represent the skill, the brains 
and the conscience that go in the goods. We ask you again— DOES THIS MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU ? 

A WORD ABOUT LEWIS PACKING—The Lewis Company also make a business of Packing 
Boxes; therefore, they know how goods should be packed. <A patent woven wood and wire 
package, made only by the Lewis Company, is employed largely in packing. This makes 
the package light, compact and damage proof. 

WHO IS BACK OF THESE GOODS ?—The LEWIS COMPANY has for forty-one years stood 
back of every transaction it has ever made. On examination of Lewis goods, if they are 
not as represented, you are not asked or expected to keep them. This is our guarantee, 


and applies to Lewis distributing houses as well as the factory. The Lewis Company has 
a reputation for fair and square dealing second to none. 


LEWIS BEEWARE may be obtained almost at your own door. Thirty distributing houses 
located at convenient points throughout the United States and foreign countries are there 
to serve you. 


Our 1915 catalog will be ready for distribution at the usual time. 
Send for one giving name of distributer nearest to you. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Lewis Beeware 


Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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Caring for Super Combs 


Under this title, our practical and 
able Canadian correspondent, Mr. 
Byer, favors leaving piles of supers in 
the yard during the summer, to have 
the spiders protect them against the 
moths. However well it may succeed 
in Ontario, it has been a failure with 
us. The least little crack in which the 
moth may be able to lay its eggs is 
sufficient to insure a big crop of fat 
worms on the inside. 

We prefer to keep the empty comb 
supers in the honey house, using either 
sulphur fumes ora rag dipped in bi- 
sulphide of carbon, from time to time. 
If the bee-house is allowed to become 
as cold as possible during our cold 
winters, little is to be feared from the 
moths unless the combs have been ex- 
posed outside afterwards. 





* A Modern Bee Farm” 


We are in receipt of acopy of the 
5th edition of this work, by Samuel 
Simmins. This author, living in Sus- 
sex, England, is well known to many 
of our readers, for he is the writer of 
several works on the bee, the most 
Prominent of which is probably his 
“Non-Swarming System,” 1886, which 
is embodied in the present work. This 
contains 479 pages and 15 plates. 

Space forbids our going into details 
concerning the book. We wish, how- 
ever, to take notice of one or two 
st-tements. Mr. Simmins concurs with 
Dr. Carton (A. B. J., April, page 127) 
in the assertion that “the presence of 
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foulbrood ina hive is an evidence of 
low vitality.” He asserts that “the 
spores of foulbrood need not be dread- 
ed, as they may be destroyed by a most 
simple and efficacious process, which 
is that of causing them to germinate 
where such germs find no congenial 
soil; as also where a suitable antisep- 
tic then immediately acts upon the 
successive germs so that they have no 
power of reproduction, or of maintain 
ing their own existence.” 


His method is to keep the colony 
queenless until all diseased brood has 
been cleaned out and treating it with 
“Tzal solution.” As Mr. Simmins does 
not seem to differentiate between 
American and European foulbrood, we 
wonder whether the numerous cures 
hereports did not refer to the latter. 
Izalis also recommended by him for 
Isle of Wight disease, besides chang- 
ing queens and adding healthy brood. 

As the word “Izal” is not found in 
any dictionary or encyclopedia that we 
possess, or even in the United States 
Dispensatory, we took the trouble of 
writing Mr. Simmins to enquire about 
it. We were then informed that “Izal 
isa disinfectant, an emulsion of izal 
oil—obtained in the coking of coal in 
especially constructed coke ovens, at a 
low temperature with a certain propor- 
tion of air.” It is a British proprietary 
drug, also kept for sale in the United 
States. 

Regarding Isle of Wight disease, Mr° 
Simmins makes the assertion that it is 
not a disease of the bowel, because it 
is generally found only in the adult 


workers and in neither the queen nor 
the drones. He calls it “infectious 
paralysis.” He asserts it can be cured 
and gives his methods. 

In the British Bee Journal of July 16, 
page 286, in a reply made by the editor 
to a correspondent who claims to have 
cured this malady, the editor replies: 
“At present there is no known cure 
for Isle of Wight disease.” Who is 
right ? 

Were it not that Mr. Simmins is an 
old and experienced apiarist, we should 
have hesitated to mention these state- 
ments, especially as we have very little 
faith inthe value of any disinfectant 
for brood diseases. But it is the func- 
tion of a bee journal to bring these 
matters before the public. “ A Modern 
Bee Farm” is worthy of a place on our 
shelves, even if Mr. Simmins’ cure 
methods should not prove sufficient in 
all cases. 





The Temperature of the Colony 


Bulletin No. 96, of the Department 
of Agriculture, with the above title, is 
before us. It is the account of a study, 
made in 1908, by Prof. Burton N. Gates, 
now President of the National Associa- 
tion, at that time Apicultural Assistant 
at the Washington Bureau of Ento- 
mology. 

This account gives not only the dif- 
ferent temperatures recorded on a 
colony of bees at different seasons of 
the year, it also gives the amount con- 
sumed by a colony during winter, from 
day to day. The colony which served 
for the experiment consumed 11 pounds 
of honey in four months, November to 
February inclusive. The daily average 
was 43.5 grams, or nearly 1% ounces. 
An interesting fact is that at three dif- 
ferent dates in November the colony 
gained instead of losing. The gain, 
which was of 20 to 40 grams, was evi- 
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dently due to the gathering of moisture, 
for the weather was damp. This con- 
firms the experience of old apiarists, 
that combs of honey, when they be- 
come cold, act as a pitcher of cold 
water in a warm and damp atmosphere, 
and condense the moisture. 

The temperature of the cluster in 
cold weather is variously reported at 
from 68 to 91 degrees F., while in the 
active breeding season it fluctuates be- 
tween 93 and 95 degrees. 

The report contains sever! interest- 
ing experiments such as the effects of 
storm and wind on the temperature of 
the colony, the effect of transportation 
in warm weather, of disturbance by the 
apiarist in winter days, of the flight of 
the young bees (play flights) on sunny 
days, etc. Itis worthy of careful study. 
It may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the usual way. 





Bulletins for Beekeepers 


“ Honey Bees as Pollenizers,” by Mrs. 
Susan M. Howard, and “Soft Candy 
for Bees,” by Prof. Burton N. Gates, 
President of the National Association, 
are both published by the State Board 
of Agriculture of Massachusetts, and 
we are kindly informed by Prof. Gates 
that they may be had by our readers if 
appliedfor. Address him at Amherst, 
Mass. 

We have also received Bulletin No. 
3, on “ Brood Diseases of Bees,” by the 
Iowa State Inspector, Mr. Frank C. 
Pellett, of Atlantic, lowa. The bulle- 
tin may be had from the inspector 
above named. 





San Francisco in 1915 ? 
According to a report just received, 
already 237 national and international 
congresses and conventions have 
chosen San Francisco for their meet- 













































































H. W. HECHLER-IN His APIARY AT HEDRICK, IOWA 


ing place in 1915. We see no reason 
why the National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion should not help swell the list. 

Invitations have been extended by 
the management of the Exposition, by 
the California Association, and many 
beekeepers have in personal letters ex- 
pressed the hope that San Francisco 
would be chosen. 





Diseases of the Adult Bee 

In our editorial upon “A Modern 
Bee Farm,” we have said that Mr. Sim- 
mins calls the Isle of Wight disease 
“infectious paralysis.” We have fora 
long time thought that this disease was 
the same as our “paralysis” or the 
“May disease” of Europe, character- 
ized by the appearance in great num- 
bers of the Vosema afis of Zander. But 
now come additional descriptions of 
various diseases, of the same nature. 
Inthe May and June numbers of “Le 
Rucher Belge,” Mr. Bage describes not 
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only the Nosema apis of Zander and 
the Bacillus gaytoni of Cheshire, but 
several forms of “dysentery” or “ ref- 
ertum,” which are called “refertum 
pollinis, refertum viscini, refertum 
dextrini, refertum nutriciz,” besides 
artificial poisoning and natural pois- 
oning. However, “ dysentery ” should 
not be described as “refertum,” for the 
latter word is Latin, and means “ full, 
fullness.” The fullness of the bowels 
in these cases is rather constipation 
than dysentery. But if only half of 
those diseases are specific and distinct, 
we are on the wayto much valuable 
information. 

We wrote to Europe for greater 
light upon the subject, but the present 
unfortunate war conditions are absorb- 
ing the attention of our friends across 
the Atlantic. Our sympathy goes to 
them. Nations need to do away with 
czars, kaisers andemperors. We have 
a few jingoes in America, but they 
would never lead us into such irsani- 
ties as the present European war. 





Humble Bees in New Zealand 


Bulletin No. 46 (New Series), of the 
New Zealand Department of Agricul- 
ture, is just at hand. It contains 30 
pages with illustrations, and has for its 
subjec', “ History of the Humble Bee in 
New Zealand.” Our old friend, Mr. 
Isaac Hopkins, for many years govern- 
ment apiarist in that country, is the 
author, Mr. Hopkins is an authority 
on this subject as well as on the honey 
bee. He was among the first to import 
humble-bees into New Zealand. 

Previous to 1870, the farmers of New 
Zealand were able to get but little seed 
from red clover, owing to the absence 
of this bee. Such seed as was set, Mr. 
Hopkins states, was dueto the presence 
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of th honey-bee. In 1872-73, several 


jmportations were made but with little 
success, and it was not until 1884-85 
that tue firsthumble bees were success- 
fully introduced. Their propagation 
was rapid. Within a year some of 
these bees were reported as far as 100 
miles from the place where the first 
ones liad been liberated. 


The increase in amount of seed har- 
yested from the red clover increased 
in direct proportion to the number of 
humble-bees, until at present large 
quantities of seed are harvested. Such 
was the case also with a few different 
grasses which had ben difficult of 
propagation previously. 

Mr. Hopkins believes that it is ad- 
visable to make further importations of 
several species of humble-bees which 
are not yet found in this country in the 
hopes that they will be better able to 
stand the climate of certain portions 
where red clover is little grown for 
seed at present, owing to the absence 
of this insect. 


In the course of the booklet, life his- 
tory of the humble-bee is given with a 
description of the queen, size of colo- 





Albino Queens.— Mr. Alfred Alex, of 


Yorktown, Tex., is desirous of obtain- 

ing the names of breeders handling 

Albino stock. Any one having such 

stock should correspond with Mr. Alex. 
ARNE SAS EN 





Winter in New Zealand. 
issue of the New Zealand Farmer con- 
tains a half-page picture of the bee- 
keepers in attendance at the National 
Conference in Wellington recently. 
Their represention is fine. We were 
struck by the picture in that nearly all 
the members wore overcoats, until we 
recalled that the seasons there are just 
the reverse of what we have here. The 
honey producer is at his busiest there 
when we of the North are taking things 
quietly and profiting by spare moments 
to catch up with our reading. 

> aie 

Louisiana Association Formed.—Louis- 
iana is going to be placed in te front 
rank of honey producing States if the 
plans of an organization formed in 
Shreveport are developed as expected 
by members of the organization, which 
is to be known as the Louisiana State 
Beck keepers’ Association. 

‘wenty or more persons engaged in 
this industry attended the organization 


nies, method of hibernation, disease 
germs, etc. 

The appendix contains remarks by 
Mr. W. W. Smith, F.E.S., and also has 
a description on each specie of the 


humble-bee. 


The bulletin, 2000 copies of which 
were printed in March, 1914, makes 
very interesting reading. Its illustra- 
tions are excellent,and Mr. Hopkins 
writes in his usual easy style which is 
in itself an attraction. 





Sweet Clover Again 

The case of sweet clover has been 
given another boost, before the public, 
by Prof. Mosier, of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
the Chautauqua of Hamilton, on Aug. 
15. Not only he said that sweet clover 
was a far better legume to enrich soil 
than any other legume, but he reported 
that he had planted last fall 55 acres of 
red clover and 6 acres of sweet clover. 
Owing to the drouth, the red clover 
was about all killed out, while the 
sweet clover had yielded a crop of four 
and four-tenths tons of hay per acre. 
He also averred that sweet clover is 
almost as good hay as alfalfa. 





NEws ITEMS 


meeting, which was held at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce headquarters. Sev- 
eral of them made talks, in which they 
declared that this section of the coun- 
try was well adapted to bee culture, as 
shown by results that have been ob- 
tained by those in the business. 

In different parts of the State there 
are beekeepers, and it is thought that 
the membership can be increased to 
100 without much difficulty. Efforts to 


’ first year were chosen. 


well the list will be made promptly. 
Officers of the association for the 
President, G. 
F. Pease; vice president, W.3. Carney; 
secretary-treasurer, L. T. Rogers. 
oa 


Massachusetts Field Day.— One of 
the biggest joint annual field day meet- 
ings of the Worcester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Society of Beekeepers in the 
history of the county took place at 
the home of O. F. Fuller, president 
of the former organization and promi- 
nent queen-breeder in Blackstone, on 
Aug 

Mr. Ellsworth spoke of the progress 
that has been made in the apiary in- 
spection work. 


Dr. Gates spoke of the plan of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
whereby it will be possible to demon- 
strate the fundamental principles of 
beekeeping at the large fairs in Massa- 
chusetts this fall. Arrangements have 
been completed to attend the Fitch- 
burg fair, the New England fair at 
Worcester, the Brockton fair, and the 
fair at Northampton in October. 


At each of these will be an extensive 
equipment, consisting of a demonstra- 
tion tent, supplied with a work bench 
and display tables, and a cage in which 
demonstrations of handling bees will 
be made, together with a small model 
apiary. The display will also include 
the most recently approved methods 
used in beekeeping. Demonstrations 
will be given daily by various authori- 
ties. This is probably the first attempt 
to promote apiculture through the me- 
dium of agricultural fairs. 


Arthur C. Miller, of Providence, R. 
L., spoke briefly concerning the devel- 
opment of his method of direct intro- 
duction of queens through the use of 
smoke. 

A. W. Yates, of Hartford, bee inspec- 
tor for Connecticut, and queen-breeder, 
demonstrated in detail his type of “let- 
alone” hive. This is a modification 
and development of the smaller hive of 
Allen Latham, of Norwich, Conn. 

E. M. F. Tittle, of Woonsocket, gave 
an interesting address concerning bee- 
keeping in early days. This was an 
historical account of beekeeping from 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE APICULTURAL 
3UILDING AND EXPERIMENTAL APIARY- 
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JOHN L. BYARD IN THE EXPERIMENTAL APIARY. 


the Greco-Roman period to the mod- 
ern times. 

There were numerous displays by 
beekeepers, especially by Ross Bros., 
of Worcester, who had a well-selected 
assortment of beekeepers’ implements, 
including hives, smokers, and other 
tools of the business. 

Mr. Earl M. Nichols, of Lyonsville, 
queen-breeder, also hada display. Mr. 
Nichols had specimens of queen-bees 
in their mailing cages. 

At the demand of the beekeepers, Dr. 
Yates and Dr. John I. Baird, a former 
inspector, but now superintendent of 
apiaries at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, demonstrated the pro- 
cedure in treating bees for infectious 
diseases. 

O. F. Fuller aiso demonstrated his 
method of queen rearing, which is 
markedly different from the commer- 
cial methods. By this method Mr. 
Fuller has been able to secure queens 
when others fail, especially late in the 
season. In his specially constructed 
hives he has kept drones as late as 
January. 

eae 

Bees Attack Dr. Bonney.— While Dr. 
Bonney, of Buck Grove, lowa, was tak- 
ing down a decoy hive full of bees last 
evening (June 20), Master Claude Welch 
came to assist him, when the bees at- 
tacked the lad. The Doctor,to save 
the boy, took his veil off and put it 
over the boy’s head, when the angry 
insects assaulted the Doctor. The 
Doctor wears but few clothes in warm 
weather, and the bees found many vul- 
nerable points. However, 50 or 60 
stings do not bother him much, and 
he went on with his work.—£x. 


Concerning this accident Dr. Bon- 
ney writes: 


Isend this only because there was 
no swelling on my face, neck and arms, 
and possibly I have discovered some- 
thing. 

I was stung 10 or 50 times; a few 
more or less do not figure. Twice over 
one eye, once on the nose, twice on 
the cheek, and once on the chin. By 
this time I got my handkerchief over 
my head, then picked up a dozen or so 
on the neck and where my chest was 
exnosed, also on the arms. 

Getting away from the bees I went 





to the yard with the decoy hive, and 
going into the honey house began 
to look for something to stop the hurt- 
ing, for it did hurtlike the very devil. 
Spying abottle of 40 percent solution 
of formaldehyde I applied that, only 
because it was the only thing in sight 
save some denatured alcohol. 

Did the formaldehyde prevent the 
swelling? Try it? 


——— — 


BeeKeepers’ Field Day.— The bee- 
keepers of northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin will hold a Field Day at 
Black Hawk Park, Rockford, IIl., on 
Wednesday, Sept. 9. C. P. Dadant, edi 
tor of the American Bee Journal, A. L. 
Kildow, State Inspector of Illinois, and 
if possible N. E. France, State Inspec- 
tor of Wisconsin, will be present. 

A colony of diseased bees will be 
shown and the disease discussed. 
Every beekeeper is cordially invited to 
attend this meeting. A profitable and 
enjoyable dayis anticipated. A large 
attendance is expected. 

A. L. KiLpow, 


State Inspector of Apiaries. 
eo 


The Des Moines Meet.—This conven- 
tion was the fifth of a series of summer 
meetings being held throughout the 
State by the Iowa Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. The event took place at the 
Dustman apiary, July 15, when an at- 
tendance of about 125 persons ex- 
changed experiences. 

The program was featured by prac- 
tical bee talks by Frank C. Pellett, 
State Bee Inspector; Prof. Bartholo- 
mew, of the Iowa Agricultural College ; 
Judge A. P. Chamberlain and Prof. C. 
H. Tye, of Des Moines, and by practi- 
cal beekeepers. 


Few beekeepers held out much hope 
for a good honey year this season, but 
the poor prospects did not seem to 
lessen their enthusiasm for keeping on 
in their work. Last year was excep- 
tionally profitable in most sections, 
and they said it would make up for this 
year. 

Mr. Tye spoke of the bee asan econo- 
mic friend of man. Bees, he said, are 
ane of the greatest agencies in trans- 
ferring pollen from the male to the 
female flowers. The body of the bee 


is cuveced with fine, hair-like p 


t 
and when the bee enters one i 
to get nectar, these hairs collec: pollen 
and leave it on and fertilize oth: flow. 
ers. Prof Tye said no section couylg 
be a good fruit country unless ¢ haq 


plenty of bees, making the bee: «sefy} 
and important not only for hon: y pro. 
duction, but for successful fruit grow. 
ing. 

An important point brought out by 
Mr. Tye was that fruit growers should 
be very careful in their spraying. to do 
it at a time when the bees are not 
working inthe blossoms. He said the 
object of using poisons in the spray 
mixture was to kill insects, and that 
what would kill the harmful ones 
would be strong enough to kill the 
bees. To avoid killing the bees, the 
speaker recommended spraying before 
the blossoms appeared, and then de. 
lay the second spraying until after the 
fruitforms. This plan would be just 
as effective against the pests, and it 
would protect the bees which are so 
essential in fruit growing. 


Foulbrood, which is putting so many 
beekeepers out of business, was the 
subject of the State Bee Inspector, Mr. 
Pellett. He mentioned three promi- 
nent bee diseases, sacbrood, American 
foulbrood and European foulbrood, 
The first is a very mild disease, and 
never causes very serious loss. 

The only way to combat American 
foulbrood successfully is to melt up all 
the honey and wax, says Mr. Pellett. A 
light chocolate color in the larve 
makes the disease easy to recognize 
when it first breaks out. In the ad- 
vanced stages the color becomes darker 
and resembles roasted coffee. The dis- 
ease usually begins at about the time 
of capping. Decaying larve which 
have died have the odor of a poor 
quality of glue. 

If European foulbrood is discovered 
in time, it need not be so serious as 
the American. Mr. Pellett said the 
best way to get after this is to kill the 
old queens and replace them with Ital- 
ians,as they are more resistant to the 
disease. The European foulbrood 
seems to be an entirely different dis- 
ease, and larve are attacked at an ear- 
lier stage than with the American. 
There is a small yellow spot on the 
body near the head of the larve when 
the disease first breaks out, and very 
few of the cells are capped. After death 
occurs the larve turn vellow, then 
brown, and finally almost black. 

Marketing of honey was discussed 
by Mr. H. B. Miller, of Marshalltown. 
Although Mr. Miller has been in the 
bee business only a few years, he has 
built up a profitable market for his 
product. 

The annual convention of the State 
association will be held at Ames Nov. 
17, 18, and 19 in connection with a short 
course on apiculture. A feature will 
be a beehive products exhibit in which 
all beekeepers are invited to compete.— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 

—$_——————_ 


When the Trouble Started.—Slagg 
had lived all his life in the city. Never 
had he seen anything in the vegetable 
line except factory made grass until 
he decided to spend the summer work- 
ing on Cousin Hiram’s farm. Not 
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knowing much in the way of driving a 
hoe or a harrow, the new farm hand 
was put to work whitewashing the out- 
buildings, while the rest of the staff 
took to the cornfields. When Cousin 
Hiram returned to the house at noon, 
Slagg was sitting on the woodpile look- 
ing as if he had been crawling on his 
face through 10 acres of sand burs. 

“Give me my money, boss,” said he 
ina mournful voice. “I’m going back 
to town.” : 

“What have ye been doin’ to yer- 
self?” asked Cousin Hiram, wonder- 
ingly sizing up the new hand. “ What’s 
happened ?” 

“T don’t know exactly what happen- 
ed,” was the dejected reply of Slagg, 
“but it started when I tried to white- 
wash that thing they call a beehive.” — 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Pe 

United States Statistics The Year 
Book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1913 shows importations of 
beeswax of 828,793 pounds at about 
30,6 cents per pound. Exports of the 
same 116,296 pounds. The comb foun- 
dation exported evidently does not ap- 
pear in this amount, for the price given 
of the beeswax exported is less than 30 
cents per pound. Perhaps there is 
some error in the reckoning. 

Honey exported amounts to $182,252, 
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while the imports amount to only 
$68,717. The latter is inferior honey, 
for the price is a trifle less than 60 
cents per gallon. 

siieapisicablibaidiimdiatees 


The Field Day at St. Anne.—The pic- 
ture sent under separate cover is a part 
of those present at the field meet of 
the Eastern Illinois Beekeepers’ Asso- 
tion, which met at St. Anne, IIl., July 
11, and was one of the best ever held 
in Illinois. Over 75 were present, and 
it was evident that the crowd would be 
too largeto have all of them atone 
time in the yard at good advantage, so 
two groups were formed; the first with 
I. E Pyles, who took excessive pains to 
instruct his hearers. 

The second group was under the care 
of A. L. Kildow, and was mostly ladies. 
Mr. Kildow was at his best, and aston- 
ished some of the ladies the way he 
handled “those bees,” and “did not 
geta sting.” Veils had been provided 
for the occasion, though the bees were 
very gentle and no one was stung. 

After the demonstration the people 
went to the shady lawn where the two 
inspectors gave lecturesto a very at- 
entive audience. 

After many thanks to H. S. Duby for 
his kindness in letting them have the 
use of his yard and disturbing “his 
bees,” the meeting adjourned. 

This was the 4th annual meeting held 
in St. Anne. These meetings are grow- 








ing more and more interesting each 
year. H. S. Dusy. 


~—_— - 


The Mt. Pleasant Meeting.—Starting 
from our home at 5:30 on the morning 
of July 28, with an automobile, we 
reached Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 50 miles 
away, at 8:10. Comingfrom the north, 
with his wife and daughters, Frank 
Coverdale living 118 miles away, 
started at4a.m., and reached the place 
of meeting a little before noon. In this 
day of speed,two farmers may leave 
their homes on the opposite edges of 
some of our great States, get together 
foratalk and go back home the same 
day, without having to bother with 
train schedules. What will it be when 
we succeed in building decent roads 
throughout the United States? These 
are needed,for a sudden rain puts an 
end to all the pleasure of such trips. 


The meeting at Mt. Pleasant was only 
fairly attended when we compare it 
with previous meetings at other places. 
But it made up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in numbers. The sessions were 
held in the ancient and dilapidated 
Court House of Henry county. A fine 
new Court House with modern con- 
veniences is just completed, and will be 
in use soon. 

We had the pleasure of meeting 
there one of our oldest practical men, 
J. A. Thomas, of Mt. Pleasant, whom I 
had met for the first time at a bee- 
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keepers’ meeting: at Burlington, Iowa, 
May 7, 1878, or 36 years ago. 

In the absence of the secretary, Mr. 
L. W. Elmore was made secretary fro 
tem. 








FRANK COVERDALE 


The discussions included considera- 
tion of the Quinby ws. the Langstroth 
hive, by J. A. Thomas. The Quinby 
hive had more supporters, at this meet- 
ing, than usual,and a strong appeal 
was made in its favor. . Then Mr. Pel- 
lett gave some views on the question of 
marketing and advertising the honey 
crop, saying that with a little money, 
judiciously spent, beekeepers could 














Mrs. COVERDALE 


very much increase the demand for 
honey, making the price much more 
satisfactory. 

The qualities of the different races 
were thoroughly discussed, especially 
as regards their possible immunity 
from disease. The verdict was strongly 
in favor of the Italian race. 

Organization among beekeepers was 





recommended ina paper by Mr. Baxter, 
with the greatest stress on State organi- 
zations, for both the purchase of sup- 
plies and the sale of the apiary pro- 
ducts. 

The clou of this meeting was the dis- 
cussion of the growing of sweet clover, 
led by the king of sweet clover grow- 
ers, Frank Coverdale, whose name 
ought to be “Cloverdale.” Nothing 
new was brought forward, however, 
outside of the emphasis of the useful- 
ness of sweet clover as a feeding crop, 
as a soil enricher and as a honey pro- 
ducer. This is beingacknowledged on 
all sides, and sweet clover is coming 
into its own. Wherever it is grown 
largely there is very little chance of 


ils 





honey crop failures. 
Leaving the place of meetin again 
at 5 p.m., we were home in time for 


supper. We use Ford autor obiles, 
They are the cheapest and bes: ‘or the 
money. Light cars are desirable for 
the farmer. I once owned an Over. 
land. They are considered as good 


cars. Mine was a cripple, for | never 
went anywhere with it without having 
trouble. When I became tired of pay. 
ing for repairs in every neighboring 
city garage, I wrote the company to 
complain. They promised to senda 
machinist to examine the car, but 
never did, so we finally traded it of 
for a little Ford, and we now have 
three of these in use. 





Bee Keepin @&> For WOMEN 














Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


A Letter from New York 


“In your ‘Fifty Years Among the 
Bees’ you wrote of a colony which did 
not swarm (the one in the four hive 
bodies with openings all the way up 
and atthe top). Didn’t the rain going 
in allthose openings hurt them, or the 
brood and uncapped honey ? 

“The attached picture shows my one 
colony, kept for the joy of watching 
their ways. A year ago I bought four 
frames of Italian bees with an extra 
select tested queen which I found and 
clipped the next week, and they have 
not been cross in spite of my fussing 
with the shade boards and ‘swatting’ 
the hornets and bumble-bees that 
bother them. The bumble-bees bother 
them a great deal. 


“This spring I saw a humming bird 
poke his bill in at the entrance. Evi- 
dently he did not reach any honey, for 
he has not been there again. 

“The bottom-board was too tight to 
pry loose without disturbing them, but 
they have a full entrance (10-frame 
hive) with the other entrances front 
and back, but not at the top, two full 
bodies for the brood, three extracting 
supers (one with foundation, and the 
10 drawn combs from last year divided 
between the other two), and at the top 
a comb-honey super which is partly 
drawn out. Surely, they have room 
enough and air enough; yet on a 
humid day there will be anywhere 
from 50 to 200 out on the platform. Do 
they always do that ? 

“My loose hanging frames hang on 
spaced metal rabbets, but I have cut 
down those spacing shoulders and put 
nails in the frames, ‘a Za Miller,’ and 
have spacing nails in my extracting 
frames the same way, using eight of 
these to a super; so much easier to 
handle. 

“There has been a great growth of 
white clover here this year. I never 
saw so much before. We have had so 
much cool wet weather lately, but there 
seems to be a flow right along from 


something; they even work in the 
rain. 





“This morning they were coming 
back to the hive at 4:30, and the last 
few returned at night around 7:45. Do 
all bees have as long a working day or 
are mine an exception ? 

“In August they are very busy ona 
plant called ‘Joe Pye’s weed;’ then they 
have golden-rod, asters, and other fall 
flowers up on South Mountain, just 
west of us; so that they worked until 
the middle of October last year. This 
year they started the latter part of 
March, and early in April were work- 
ing hard. 

“Tam sending you a picture of my 
winter case, which worked like a charm. 











VIEW OF Mrs. SAYERS’ HIVE, SHADE BoARD 
AND OBSERVATION SEAT 


The back was fastened with hasps, so 
that it could be taken off after the 
cover was removed, and scoop out all 
the sawdust without disturbing the 
bees. The cover was painted canvas 
over wood, and had deep cleats inside 
which fitted down in the body so the 
wind could not lift it. 

“Tar paper covered the wooden case, 
and the portico was made to shelter 
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WINTER VIEW OF MRs. SAYERS’ SINGLE COLONY 


the entrance, but as you can see by the 
other picture, we had some very heavy 
snows this winter, so I laid a board 
against the portico, thus keeping the 
entrance dry. They had a great many 
flights and wintered well. I had a chaff 
tray over a Hill’s device on the brood- 
chamber, and wien I took it off April 
24, they had built comb from the tops 
of frames to the Hill’s device. Propo- 
lis is abundant in this locality, and they 
glue everything fast. 

“The little stool shownin the picture 
is where I sit to watch them, and no 
matter how thick they are flying 
around, not one ever bothers me. Do 
you think they recognize the person 
who is around them so much? 

“My shade board works well (the 
hive faces east and I use a second 
shade board at the south until the 
grapevines above them give more 
shade). We have a bamboo porch 
screen stretched on the arbor above 
them to help shade them, and when it 
rains too hard I put pieces of ‘ quarter 
round’ over the extra openings on the 
rainy side. 

“Your book has beena great help, 
and all beginners should have it. I 
also look for your articles and ‘ An- 
swers’ in my Bee Journals. 

“(Mrs.) Grace A. M. SAYERs. 

“ Nyack, N. Y.” 


The foregoing letter, with the beauti- 
ful pictures accompanying it, has been 
handed over by Dr. Miller for publica- 
tion in this, its appropriate department, 
and the replies here given are in ac- 
cordance with his views. 

_ Those pictures are interesting sub- 
jects for study. One of them shows 
Mrs. Sayers’ “apiary” almost covered 
with snow, in the center of the picture; 
another gives a nearer view to show 
the manner of its winter dress; while 
the third, exquisite gem that it is, 
Shows the “apiary” in its coolest 
dress for hot weather. A close look 

this third picture shows that the 
different stories are “stuttered;” that 


is, that they are shoved back and forth 
to admit ventilation. Someof us who 
have to work at the hives all day long 
in the sweltering heat can but envy 
Mrs. Sayers that shady seat on which 
to watch the bees and listen to their 
drowsy hum. Nothing drowsy about 
the bees, to be sure, but did you never 
notice a drowsy feeling coming over 
you if you sat for any length of time 
watching the bees and listening to 
their steady murmur?’ But why in the 
world was not Mrs. Sayers herself sit- 
ting on the seat when the picture was 
taken? 

Mrs. Sayers raises the question that 
has probably troubled many another, 
as to whether in the “stuttered” pile 
the rain does not beat in through the 
openings and hurt the brood or un- 
capped honey. Well, we have had ex- 
perience enough in the matter to be 








able to tell something about it. Fora 
quarter of a century or more we have 
had one or more of such piles every 
year, and we have had much more ex- 
perience in another way, for through- 
out most of the harvest on all hives 
having section supers an opening of a 
quarter of an inch or more has been 
allowed between the hive and the super 
at the back end. During all these 
years we have never noticed any harm 
from the rain entering these openings. 
If you will think about it you will see 
that the rain must be driven half an 
inch in a horizontal direction before it 
can touch the brood or honey. The 
most that probably happens is that a 
little clean water runs down at the ends 
of the frames, and in warm weather 
that can do no harm. 


It will be interesting and instructive 
if Mrs. Sayers will report how that 
comb-honey super on top of the three 
extracting supers turns out. One would 
hardly expect very much workto be 
done in it until after the extracting su- 
pers are filled. To be sure, that would 
also be true of an extracting super on 
top; but the bees would be a good deal 
slower about working on foundation 
than on drawn combs. Of course, the 
sections being partly drawn out makes 
a difference. 


Yes, Mrs. Sayers, ona humid day it 
is nothing strange to see many more 
than 50 to 200 bees outside the hive, 
especially after the day’s work is over 
in the evening. Even with abundant 
ventilation it is more comfortable ou- 
side than in. 

The question as tothe Jength of a 
day’s work for bees is not oneto be 
answered in ten words. From 4:30 in 
the morning until 7:45 at night is cer- 
tainly a long day’s work, and is excep- 
tional. There is a difference in bees as 
to industry, and your bees may be ex- 
ceptional in that respect. You will no 
doubt find, too, that 15% hours is an 
exceptional day’s work for your bees. 
There seems some irregularity about 
the working of the bees that is a bit 
puzzling. Under what seem to be the 
same conditions they work at some 
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times longer than at others. Some- 
times they work as early and as late as 
the light will let them. The flow has 
much to do withit. So has the tem- 
perature. They will, of course, be slow 
about getting to work on avery cool 
morning. But sometimes, too, they are 
slow about getting out on a warm 
morning even in agood flow. It looks 
justa little asif they said to them- 
selves: ‘“ We worked hard all day yes- 
terday; we’re tired, and we’re entitled 
to a little extra rest this morning be- 
fore starting out.” 

“Do bees recognize the person who 
is around them so much?” Likely not, 
Yet when placed where people are con- 
stantly near them, or passing by, they 
are less likely to be on the offensive or 





defensive than when seldom seeing 
any one. Yet such bees act just the 
same toward an entire stranger as to- 
ward their owner. There are some in- 
dications, however, that bees seem to 
distinguish between individuals; al- 
though the recognition of their owner 
as compared with a stranger is a rec- 
ognition of emnity rather than of 
friendship. On a day when bees are 
quite ‘cross, and the ownér has been 
working with them, and then after hav- 
ing been away from the apiary half an 
hour or so the owner should come with 
several strangers in the vicinity of the 
apiary, the bees will single out the 
owner and attack him, or follow him 
about in a scolding way, while the 
strangers may be undisturbed. 





BEE-KEEPING (4) IN DIXIE~ 








Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


A Beekeeper’s Mountain Stroll 


I left my cottage for a three days’ 
tramp through the mountain on a 
bright sunny morning in June, in com- 
pany witha party who knew the coun- 
try. We took with us a very light 
camping outfit, such as we could carry 
on our backs. 

We traveled only a short distance 
before we came to the slope. We 
started the ascent by the side of a 
beautiful stream that rushed and 
splashed as it passed over rocks and 
precipices. 

The large amount of sourwood which 
was ready to bloom attracted my at- 
tention. I remarked that if there were 
any bees in this part of the country, 
they would soon be storing honey. 
When the noise of the water permitted, 
we noticed a faint hum above us, and 
saw that there were bees in large num- 
bers working on slim-bodied trees 
which grew mostly on the water’s edge. 
They were basswood. I looked for 
nectar. I saw tiny drops in each blos- 
som. These trees were loaded with 
drooping blossoms hanging in clus- 
ters. I understood why the beekeepers 
of the North could make such great 
crops of honey from this source. As I 
looked at the high straight trunks I re- 
marked that much had been said in our 
bee-papers about the supply of this 
timber fast diminishing, and that it 
would soon affect the supply of sec- 
tions. It’s all “bosh,” for the inex- 
haustible supply here would make such 
a thing impossible. 

The climb was toilsome, andthe deep 
shadows made it rather dark, but every 
now and then we could see, through a 
small opening above us, the blue sky 
and sunshine. I said: “Is this not like 
the road to success ?” We finally came 
to where the stream forked, coming 
from two different directions. We 
hesitated as to which to follow, but 
after considerable effort we found the 
direction to the summit. Then we 
came to where our stream was only a 
spring, gushing out of the side of the 





mountain, and just above this were 
great cliffs to be climbed. I said: “We 
have reached one of the critical points 
of our trip, and we had better eat din- 
ner, rest and refresh ourselves, here 
where we have plenty of pure cool 
water, for the climb is steep and jaggy.” 
Should we not do this often, while 
traveling life’s way ? 

After much toil we lifted ourselves 
up to a part of the cliff where we could 
look out and see far over the country 
and down the rugged way we had 
traveled over. It was grand,and I said: 
“Is this not insome respects likea suc- 
cessful career °” 

But we should not lose sight of the 
possibilities of beekeeping, which was 
the chief object of this climb. We no- 
ticed rough bark, crooked trees, with 











thin foliage — the black locust — the 
source of the light-colored, thick, de. 
licious honey which we enjoy so much 
when at our mountain home. We con- 
tinued our climb, our pathway narrow. 
ing until, after much physical struggle 
we placed our feet on the rocky peak. 
This climb was much like the business 
climb of life, arduous in the undertak- 
ing, pleasant in the success. 

Here we spent much time looking 
over the country. It was grand be. 
yond description. Leaving this point, 
we followed the Blue Ridge proper as it 
led from peak to peak. All along we 
had been enjoying the cool, ripe, de- 
licious huckleberries which grew on 
low bushes about our feet. In many 
places the mountain’s side under the 
forest appeared blue with the ripe ber- 
ries. This is a great pollen plant, and 
it furnishes considerable nectar. The 
bees build upon it and on the abun- 
dance of maple that we see, in early 
spring, and by the time the next honey 
plants bloom they are ready to begin 
storing, swarm, etc. 

A little farther we came to a gap on 
the ridge, where we could see the sun, 
and it was the most beautiful sunset my 
eyes ever lookec upon. In the oppo- 
site direction there rolled up hundreds 
of great mountains, known as the 
Scaly Mountains, and it seemed as if 
the sky rested on the peaks of the 
highest ones. The surface of these 
mountains consists of rock or granite, 
but they are dotted here and there with 
clumps of trees. The sun was kissing 
them good-night. 

Not far distant, on one of those 
great mountains, a tower was erected 
and the ridge we were following led to 
it. Wespent the night in these cliffs, 
and next morning saw as beautiful a 
sunrise as the sunset was on the pre- 
vious evening. 

We found several bee-trees along 
the way. We passed a number of 
places where water was running over 
flat-top rocks, and there saw thousands 
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MR. WILDER'S FARGO APIARY IN FARGO, GA. 


of bees sucking water and going in 
every direction to the great forest be- 
low, whichis notinhabited. All around 
us was the roar of bees, for the horse- 
mint grows there in all its glory. The 
forest must be full of bees, and this is 
a great bee and honeycountry. Bee- 
keepers suffering from diseased or 
weak lungs could come up to this high 
country and be restored to health and 
at the same time enjoy prosperity by 
engaging in beeke2ping. 

When we reached the rocky peak 
which was the goal of our climb, we 
raised our hands to heaven, said our 
“little prayer,” rested, ate our dinner, 
then went upon the tower and with our 
field glasses saw a mountain sight 
which only those can comprehend who 
have had a similar opportunity. Some 
mountains looked like stacks of rocks, 
others were in every imaginable shape. 
We saw, at the foot of our mountain, 
a little village, on the table land, which 
we reached before night, and found to 
be Highlands, North Carolina, where 
is located a great tuberculosis sanita- 
rium where thousands of people have 
been and are being cured of this most 
dreaded disease. We found in a store 
there some honeyin 2-pound sections, 
the first I had ever seen put up in this 
way. It was fancy. I paid 34 cents for 
a section of it. It was as fine in flavor 
as it ever was my pleasure to eat. 

After spending the night there we 
returned home by private conveyance, 
as there is no railroad near and it is 
reached only by a steep, winding moun- 


tain road. 
———--  ————_—_—_ 


Our Yard at Fargo, Ga. 


This is the picture of the home yard 
of our Fargo apiaries. [t consists of 
9) colonies. This was taken when 
about half the honey had been removed. 
This yard and the McCain yard gave 
us over 100 pounds average per colony 
of extracted honey. 

Under the trees in the background 


flows the famous old Suwanee river 
near its head waters. The yard is 
divided into two parts. This was done 
by moving them each way this spring 
to keep them out of the high back 
waters of the river. While our Texas 
beekeeping friends were losing their 
bees from floods, it seemed that the 
same fate awaited us, and it was only 
after much effort on the part of the 


man in charge ‘that they were saved. 

Mr. Bradley has charge of this branch 
of our business, and like Mr. McCain 
he is at home, having been reared 
down the river a short distance. Both 
are ambitious. Their greatest desire is 
the management of a great bee busi- 
ness, and perhapsI will never be able 
to furnish them all the bees they could 
handle. 


———____~-2 


Our McCain Yard at Fruitland, Ga. 


The picture of the McCain yard, con- 
sisting of 100 colonies, the home yard 
of our Suwanee river apiaries, was 
taken while the spring crop of honey 
was on the hives. It averaged four 
shallow extracting supers per colony. 
We believe in using plenty of supers, 
and we usually get them filled, too, by 
our method of spreading brood and 
storing room. These hives are raised 
one inch from the bottom-boards, also 
the covers are rested on end cleats, 
allowing nearly one inch at the top. 
We talk and write “ventilation” and 
“practice what we preach.” Some one 
might say that these “open” hives 
would be a good prey for robbers, but 
they don’t attack such hives much, es- 
pecially if a little precaution is used to 
keep down robbing. 

We interested Mr. McCain in bee- 
culture two or three years ago. Upto 
this time he was a trapperand hunter 
in the great Okefinokee swamp, near 
which he now lives. He is a bee en- 
thusiast, and says that he never ex- 
pects to go back to his old trade or do 
anything but keep bees. He follows 
— my instructions and reaps re- 
sults. 





Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs, Orange, Calif. 


Closing of the Honey Season—Light Crop 
But Quality Good—How is Foul- 


Brood Carried? 


The honey season, which is just clos- 
ing, records the dullest market the 
trade has known for years. Very little 
honey has been sold so far. Producers 
are holding for better prices. This is 
probably the best course, with a light 
crop of excellent quality and sugar on 
the rise. Extracting from wild har- 
vest is over. Beans are now in bloom, 
and are reported yielding well. 

This oughtto be an excellent season 
for fall increase, which is frequently 
done in this climate. There is consid- 
erable bloom yet from which the bees 
may gather stores, so there ought to be 
little trouble from robbing. White 
sage has held out even yet, and there 
is some sumac and wild buckwheat, 
while all the stubble fields abound in 
drouth weed. Wax weed is still in 
and blue curls in restricted areas. It 
is well to build up what we can this 
fall, as there was comparatively little 
spring increase. The number of bees 
was also reduced last year from differ- 


ent causes. There was little natural 
swarming in the spring, and most bee- 
keepers were after honey rather than 
artificial increase. 

Just as soon as possible, we should 
begin fall increase. Have ready young 
laying queens and start nuclei, either 
by division-boards or small nucleus 


hives. Inthese new hives should be 
placed several frames of hatching 
brood. If starting right now, queen- 


cells could also be used, as there will 
probably be drones for two or three 
weeks yet. I have practiced this 
method for several years, and it usually 
works well here. A 5 or 6 frame nucleus 
is preferable. These should make 
strong colonies for next spring. 

A good many here practice the 
method of taking off the supers and 
wintering the colony in one story. If 
this is done it should be later in the 
season when all the honey can be put 
in one story. The extra combs, of 
course, must be put away in moth- 
proof quarters. 

The health of the bees in southern 
California, generally speaking, is good, 
though European foulbrood has crept 


















in to a small extent. I believe we shall 
be able to handle it. But there is a 
point on which I wish to ask assistance 
fromall who can make accurate st ‘dy 
of conditions. //ow is the disease car- 
ried? I would like to ask our Govern- 
ment experts to determine this for us 
if possible, as we arestill very much in 
the dark on this point. 


If this could be positively known it 
would greatly assist us in arresting the 
spread of the disease, and until we do 
know we are in the dark. I have found 
a few cases this year which utterly 
baffle any attempt to account for the 
disease being carried from any other 
apiary. We quarantined and watched 
our borders and did everything in our 
power to keep it out of our county 
from the first alarm which reached us 
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that the disease was inthe State. Still 
it came. We have very little, and, as I 
said, Ithink we can handle it by the 
requeening method. But what we need 
to know is how to practically prevent 
its spread. 

Four years ago when we heard of 
the disease being present in the San 
Joaquin valley, in the central part of 
the State, I went there to studyit. I 
found that several beekeepers who had 
suffered losses, believed the germs of 
the disease were carried in the air. 
They said it spread in the direction of 
prevailing winds. I wonder if this 
phase of the problem has been noticed 
in other places. I have not had suffi- 
cient experience to give an opinion in 
this regard, but am seeking light on 
the subject, as what we need to know 
is how the infection is carried. 





BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Ontario Crop Prospect 


In the July issue of the American 
Bee Journal, I stated that from appear- 
ances at that date, Ontario would have 
one of the lightest ciops of white 
honey recorded for some years. A 
meeting of the Crop Report Committee 
of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Asssocia- 
tion, held recently in Toronto, decided 
that, from the reports submitted, an 
average of about 15 pounds per colony 
would not be exceeded. Personally, 
judging by letters from various parts 
of the province, and knowing how 
things are locally, I am inclined to 
think these figures high enough, and if 
strictly No. 1 white honey only was 
taken into account, there would not be 
as much as that. 

In several counties adjacent to To- 
ronto, a light yield was secured from 
maple, willow, etc., as well as a very 
small amount from clover and bass- 
wood, but so far, I have not seen a 
single pound of the honey that would 
passas No.1. Ata time of the year 
when we do not think of getting any 
white honey here in York county, the 
bees at the north yard began unex- 
pectedly to store nicely, and we havea 
half crop at that one yard. Not very 
much for a good year, but something 
to be appreciated in a year of failure, 
when a'l hopes of getting white honey 
had been abandoned for the season. 


Ck aE 


Wintering Prospects 


In our own locality the season has 
been very dry up to date (Aug. 13). 
Quite a large acreage of buckwheat 
nearour York county yards, but little 
honey stored as yet, owing to drouth. 
To be of benefit rain must come soon. 
Present indications are that it will be 
hard to get sugar for winter feeding, 
owing to the difficulties caused by the 
terrible war now raging, and naturally 
we are hoping for enough buckwheat 
to winter with, in case sugar is not ob- 





tainable except at a prohibitive price. 
However, this is a minor consideration 
at a time like this, and our hearts bleed 
as we think of the awful miseries caused 
by the war, tothe millions and millions 
who are suffering and losing all that is 
dear to them, and through no fault of 
their own. 
—_ ———_»-o a ————_ ——_ 


Introducing Queens 


A poor season is a good time to test 
out methods of introducing queens. 
Since the direct method of introducing 
by smoking with any ordinary fuel has 
been recommended (for years I used 
tobacco smoke for this purpose), I 
have been successful in almost all at- 
tempts at introduction. 

About three weeks ago a friend sent 
me two queens rather unexpectedly at 
a time when no nectar was coming in. 
Just a week previous another queen 
had come under the same condition 
from another friend, and as I had 
taken the queen away from a strong 
colony early in the morning and in- 
troduced the new arrival successfully 
in the evening,I felt like trying the 
same game with the other two. Ac- 
cordingly early in the morning, to 
avoid any robbers nosing around, I 
hunted out the queens of two hybrids, 
one of them more than ordinarily vin- 
dictive, as results will show. 

Queens were run in these colonies 
late in the evening, and the cross col- 
ony was given an extra hard smoking 
so as to be sure of results. Next morn- 
ing [found the results szvre all right, 
as onthe co.er placed in front of the 
hive was my nice yellow queen. About 
five days later I went through this col- 
ony and cut out cells started, and that 
evening ran in another queen after 
giving another smoking. The next 
morning this queen was outside, too. 
Since then I have had letters from two 
well known queen-breeders, one in 
Ontario and another in New York 
State, both reporting heavy losses by 


the direct method of introduction. Ag 
both of these men have intro: uceg 
queens by the hundreds, I did no: fee} 
as mortified as if I had been alone. for 
“misery loves company.” 

It shows that conditions are bound 
to arise that make any plan of intro. 
duction fallible. This verdict might 
be modified if we except some elabo. 
rate methods used for the introduction 
of very valuable queens, but, as a gen- 
eral rule, somethree or four of the rec- 
ognized common methods of introduc. 
tion are so sure that one willingly 
takes the chance of losing a queen now 
and then instead of going to so much 
work to be positive about results every 
time. 


— 


Caring for Super Combs 


Last month I spoke of caring for the 
large number of super combs not in 
use because of the failure of the honey 
crop. Very little trouble occurred with 
the moths in combs in the honey houses 
until the last few days, when some are 
beginning to be in evidence. Some 
time in May a pile of supers was placed 
out in one yard to have the honey 
cleaned up—the combs had not been 
licked up after extracting last fall, 
These supers have been out all sum- 
mer with only a hive cover loosely 
placed on top of each tier. Today 
(Aug. 13) no signs of the moths are 
present. Spiders have webs more or 
less all through the combs and nota 
moth gets a chance to deposit eggs. 
Last week I was up at the Lovering 
yard, and there we have over 100 full- 
depth supers piled out in the yard in 
like condition and not a moth showing 
its work. I will take the hint, and if 
another season like the present comes 
along, outdoors will go all the combs 


at once. 
ee 


Feeding for Winter 


No doubt many will be thinking 
about the feeding question by the time 
this issue is in print; in fact, some 
have written me already asking as to 
quantity to feed, time to do this work, 
etc. As to quantity to feed, be sure 
you have enough, and in a year like 
this we are more apt to err by giving 
too little than overdoing the matter, 
especially if sugar is dear and the 
pocket-book light, as is the case with 
many of us this year; at least I can 
speak positively as far as I am con- 
cerned. Astotime, much will depend 
upon your location. Formerly we had 
no buckwheat,a:d we aimed to have 
all feeding done in September. Of late 
years quite alot of buckwheat is sown, 
much of it gaite late. While this late 
buckwheat yields little honey, enough 
comesin to keep the bees breeding, 
and there is a lot of brood in the hives 
much later than formerly. 

As we like the bulk of this brood to 
be hatched before doing any feeding, I 
would like all to be fed about Oct. 10 
or 15. As we usually have many colo- 
nies to look after, we have to start 
about Sept. 26 in order to get through 
by the middle of October. At that date 
we feed a thick syrup made of 100 
pounds of sugar to 50 of water. A sack 
of sugar is dumped into a tank used for 
storing honey, and on top of the sugar 
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alitiie over 50 pounds of boiling water 
ispcured. A vigorous stirring with a 
large stick will in a few minutes give 
as good a feed as can be made. Best 


results ire obtained by feeding the 

syrup quite warm, especially if the 

weather is chilly at the time. 
—_—_—_——_~+ 


Systematic Requeening 


How I wish my bees were as sensible 
as Dr. Miller's, page 279. He says: 
“The bees usually requeen in good 
time, if the matter is left to them.” And 
for that reason he does not do away with 
2 year-old queens, if they appear to be 
making good Sorry to say thatI do 
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not practice systematic requeening, 
but in my case quite a large percentage 
of the colonies fail to replace 2-year- 
olds before they fail, and often act this 
way just at the close of fruit bloom, and 
this means a setback for the clover 
harvest. 


[The answer criticized by Mr. Byer is 
not by Dr. Miller, but by the junior 
editor, as may be seen by the initials, 
C. P. D. at the foot of the reply. The 
question had been asked of me. Dr. 
Miller might have replied in a way 
views.— 


more suited to Mr. Byer’s 
G 2. Da 





Conducted by WESLEY FosTER. Boulder, Colo. 


Supering 

With the slow flow we have had this 
year, it has not been advisable at any 
time to raise the first super until it was 
three-fourths finished. And by that 
time the second super would be half full, 
in many cases. Then, changing places 
and placing an empty super on top an- 
swered the requirements of this season. 
Ihad four supers on only one colony, 
quite a number had three on, but the 
great proportion had but one or two. 

The bee-escape method is the nicest 
in removing comb honey, but smoking 
the bees out, then removing the super 
and jarring the remainder out on the 
ground works fast and well if the bees 
are not robbing. Fifteen cases an hour 
can be easily taken off by the smoke 
and jarring method, by one man. 


~~ 
> > 





New Net Weight Law on Section Honey 


With the enforcement of the new net 
weight law there will doubtless be 
some changes in the methods of comb- 
honey production. If stamping the 
net weight on a section has a tendency 
to limit sales, the beemen will have to 
put out a section holding 16 ounces 
net weight in order to hold the trade. 
It is doubt ul whether much more can 
be secured for a 16-ounce section than 
has been had for a 12% ounce one. 
The public will no doubt get used to 
the change, and after those who have 
had the idea that whenever they bought 
a section of honey they were buying a 
pound get over their disillusionment 
the trade will go along as formerly. 

lor those who have been weighing 
their sections in the past, the law 
works little hardship. The time taken 
to stamp the sections is not long. By 
packing uniform weight sections ina 
case the case may be filled full, if a 
single tier case, and then the tops of 
the sections may be stamped quickly 
and the cover put on. Where the dou- 
bic tier case is used the lower tier is 
p'' in and the tops of the sections are 
then stamped, then the ends of the 
Case are stamped, and the top tier is 





put in and these sections are then 
stamped and the cover put on. 

By the use of the minimum weight 
stamps it is not necessary to weigh 
every section, but all doubtful ones 
must be weighed. Until one becomes 
sure of himself every section should 
be weighed, for no section will be al- 
lowed below the minimum stated. I 





think there will likely be trouble here 
and also the rubber stamped sections 
may be imperfectly stamped or the 
leaking honey will absorb dust and 
obliterate the marks. 

There is one thing good about the 
stamping, and that is, the tops of the 
sections have to be well scraped or the 
stamp will not show. 


——_—_—_——~+ <> ______ 


Packing Comb Honey 


We have had a busy time in the 
honey house these days. Two to five 
girls have been busy cleaning the sec- 
tions of comb honey, and it keeps one 
person busy nailing shipping-cases and 
another grading, stamping and pack- 
ing the honey. One hundred cases of 
honey is the most that has been put up 
in one day. At this rate the work will 
not last many days, as half of the bees 
are run for extracted honey, and the 
flow has not been so bofntiful as last 
year. Two of my apiaries will not av- 
erage one case to the colony, while 
two others will do better than that, 
probably two cases to the colony, 
though the flow is not over yet. 


In scraping the sections we find that 
old silver plated knives, cut off with the 
blade pointed and about half length, 
make excellent tools. Paring knives 
were used last year, but are not stiff 
enough. The table knives are much 
better. We pay the girls 5 cents a 
case for scraping th: sections, and 
they earn from $1.00 to $2.00 a day. 























By C. P 


We were barely installed in a room 
in the Hotel St. Gotthard, in Zurich, 
when we received the visit of Mr. 
Spuhler, the translator into German of 
Bertrand's “ Conduite du Rucher.” He 
wanted to arrange to entertain us the 
following day, which was Sunday, and 
take us, in the afternoon, with a few 
other beekeepers to an apiary in the 
mountain above Zurich. We called 
upon him at his home in the forenoon, 
met his wife and daughter, saw his api- 
ary, and took note of his honey extrac- 
tor, of which we give a cut. This 
honey extractor is as much better than 
ours as their public roads are better 
than ours. 

When we see the wayin which they 
build everything, houses, factories, 
bridges, hives, bee houses and extrac- 
tors, we think that if they came to see 
us they would regard many things that 
we have as shabby. But they don’t 
consider cost. This extractor costs 

28, in a country where labor is cheap. 
It is reversible,and the baskets open 
to put the combin. The tin of the can 
is more like boileriron, for strength 
than like American tin. 

In the afternoon, they and several of 
their friends called at the hotel in two 
carriages and we went together through 
the city and up the hill to another such 
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DADANT. 


view as can be found only in Swizer- 
land. There we met the beekeeper 
whom I have mentioned inthe October 
number of 1913, page 343, who gave me 
the best possiblearguments in favor of 
house apiaries. His bee-house is a 
model, built on a cement floor and 
foundation and roofed with tile, the 
hives ranged like so many closets, on 
one side, the extracting room and stor- 
ing room on the other. No need of 
wheelbarrow or truck to carry the 
supers. One could not have things 
handier unless he could manage to 
have the bees bring the honey to the 
extractor. For feeding also, in cool 
or rainy weather, or at night, nothing 
can be more convenient. Each hive 
has an opening in the rear where the 
food may be poured into a separate 
partition of the feeder, where the bees 
cannot go. 

But with all these conveniences, I 
would not exchange our methods for 
theirs. How could we produce our 
large crops in such cramped quarters? 
We often have two supers on a colony 
at one time, sometimes three and even 
four or five. Our large crops would 
be out of the question or we would 
need enormous buildings. Would it 
be possible to combine the use of a 
bee-house with the expansible hives 
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and supers which enable us to secure 
our large crops: 

We did not ask how much honey 
they extractin a day. Neither did we 
dare tell them how much we extract, 
for fear of unbelief. Labor being 
cheap, time is no object,in Switzer- 
land, and we often saw a whole family 
of seven or eight, men, women and 
children, exceedingly busy in an acre 
of wheat. What wouldttiey say if they 
saw our 40-acre fields cut by one man, 
with two or four horses, and a binder, 
in three or four days? But the Swiss 
raise fine grain, and whatever they do 
is done well. 

While in Zurich we were more than 
once sorry of not being able to speak 
German. But we found enough people 
who spoke French or English fluently 
to get along fairly well. 

We had a most enjoyable visit, for 
all these people treated us with wonder- 
ful hospitality, as well in fact as if they 
had known us for years. With the 
French Swiss, we rather expected a 
hearty welcome, for we had already a 
mutual acquaintance, and were not 
disappointed. But the hearty recep- 


tion of the German Swiss was espe- 
cially appreciated, since it was unex- 
pected. 

On our return from the mountain we 
met the renowned Dr. Kramer, the 
president of the German-Swiss Bee 
Association, who was thought by his 
friends to be still on his summer vaca- 
tion in the Engadine. He made us 
promise to visit him the next morning. 
We did. 

Dr. Kramer is a strong personality. 
He has been called by critics “the Czar 
of Swiss bee-culture.” He is the posi- 
tive head of a strong association. At 
the last report received by us, it num- 
bered 9543 members, divided into 116 
sections. This is aside of the Société 
Romande of western Switzerland. They 
have 36 experiment stations. But these 
contained only 54 colonies in all, too 
small a number for practical compara- 
tive experiments. 

They also have a mutual insurance 
against foulbrood in which 121,702 
colonies are insured. They have paid 
in losses about $4000, with about $360 
left in their treasury, and the sum paid 
per colony for insurance annually is 





There Was a Jolly Crowd at thel 


only one cent. Their association had 
on Dec. 31, 1912, a capital of 41,480 
francs, or practically $8000. They had 
in addition a relief fund of 7055 francs 
($1350) to indemnify the members who 
suffer from disaster, floods, avalanches, 
etc., common in Switzerland. This is 
an admirable organization of which 
the Swiss may well be proud, and which 
we ought to imitate. 

As might be expected, Dr. Kramer 
had much to say to me concerning the 
improvement of races, for he knew that 
my aim was to investigate this matter. 
He is entirely opposed to the introduc- 
tion of the Italian bee, and says they 
are unfit for the climate of Switzer- 
land. He is satisfied that their mating 
stations, in narrow isolated valleys are 
preparing great progress. I suggested 
that a propaganda for the removal of 
drone-comb from inferior or undesir- 
able colonies and the replacing of it 
with worker-comb would help greatly 
in preventing undesirable matings. 
But he assured me that the mass of 
beekeepers were not progressive 
enough forthat work. 


Dr. Kramer believes in in-and-in 
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breeding to emphasize the qualities of 
arace,and itis inthis direction that 
the efforts of the mating stations are 
bent. To my argument that nature 
seeks cross-fertilization, he replied by 
giving the instance of wheat and other 
cereals as self-fertilizers. 

However, not all the beekeepers 
agree with this. Neither is their breed- 
ing of the pure black race of bees uni- 
form. I saw more or less mixture of 
Italians wherever I went. Mating sta- 
tions as now existing are objected to 
by many on account of insufficient 
isolation which prevents the positive 
control of matings. Mr. Spuhler, who 
is a very experienced beekeeper, as- 
suréd me that he had known of mat- 
ings at a distance of 6 kilometers. As 
this is only 3% miles, there is nothing 
astonishing aboutit. [See the article 
from Mr. Spuhler on page 311.—Eb.] 

You will now have to follow us in a 
tourist excursion. On the evening of 
Aug. 25, we went to Neuhausen, near 
Schaffhouse, at the famous falls of the 
Rhine. We have seen Niagara Falls, 
the falls of the Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite, which are all greater in 








some way than the falls of the Rhine. 
Yet the latter have a peculiar beauty all 
their own and we lingered there, came 
back to them after leaving them and 
lingered again. We could have re- 
mained there a week and enjoyed their 
grandeur. The on'ything that mars 
them is what we find at Niagara Falls, 
factories with industrial use of a part 
of the water. Nothing of this sort yet 
exists either at the Yellowstone or at 
the Yosemite. These will probably re- 
main wild in spite of the ambition of 
electrical engineers. The greatness of 
the canon of the Yellowstone places 
this fall at the head of all. 

The big castle at the Rhine Falls has 
been put to mercenary uses. It is con- 
trolled by venders of trinkets and 
souvenirs of all descriptions. That sort 
of thing is objectionable, and the gov- 
ernment ought to take the matter in 
hand. The beauties of nature should 
belong to the public without hin- 
drances. 

Back towards the south we came and 
landed at Lucerne. Stopped at the 
Alpina hotel, where the usual breakfast 
of coffee, milk, butter and honey was 





served tous. I have not yet said any- 
thing about the quality of Swiss honey. 
It was a bad year in which to judge it, 
The only places where we saw really 
white honey were at the hotels, and we 
were told that in many cases it wasa 
manufactured article. But it was good, 
and I would have accepted it as pure in 
most instances. The honey crop of 
1913 was dark and strong. But the 
price is high, something like 16 to 25 
cents per pound for extracted honey. 
We took a long carriage ride around 
Lucerne. Saw _ several monoplanes 
flying about, for they have a large avia- 
tion field, and you can get a half hour 
ride for $20, we were told. Much as 
we would like to fly, it didnot tempt us. 
We thought the country most beautiful. 
Small house apiaries caught our eye 
frequently. Everything is neat and 
everything was full of bloom. Economy 
shows everywhere. They save all the 
chips, all thetree roots for fuel, and 
one cannot see dead trees rotting in 
the woods as in America. They make 
bedding for their stock, and manure 
out of all the weeds and the low-land 
grasses. After leaving Switzerland we © 
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both agreed that we had not seena 
single beggar there. The Swiss chalets 

















Dr. U. KRAMER 


are the most tasteful looking houses in 
the world. Their factories look like 
large homes, and I would not assure 
that I did not see lace curtains in some 
of their windows. 


Another pleasant thing is the furni- 
ture, even in low-priced hotels. There 
is no “ginger-bread” about it, but it is 
of European walnut, and the panels 


nearly always correspond with each 
other. That comes from the method 
at the lumber mill of piling the boards 
in exactly the same order as the wood 
was in the tree before it was sawed. 
You can notice it at every saw-mill. So 
you may readily buy two boards that 
match exactly, because they have 
grown side by side and the veins are 
the same, and they have been kept to- 
gether. That would be too much trou- 
ble, in America, and two boards that 
have been parted by the saw may never 
get near each other again, unless some 
fastidious person insists on regularity 
and good taste and has the money to 
pay the extra cost. 

The floors are laid in lozanges, of 
two or three kinds of wood, even in 
ordinary country homes. They use 
stoves of earthenware, enameled in 
blue or green, which look like big clos- 
ets, with brass doors. They are very 
slow to heat, but preserve their heat a 
long time, when once warm. 

We went up the Rigi, as all tourists 
do. The weather looked dubious in 
the morning, but when we got half way 
up, the clouds disappeared and we had 
a magnificent view of the snow peaks, 
the Lakes of Lucerne, of the Four- 
Cantons and of Zug. Had dinner up 
there and good sunshine. Back by 
Arth-Goldau, we had an hour to visit 


-that town which was destroyed by the 


landslide of the Rossberg in 1806, 
which buried four villages and killed 
457 persons. Thetown is rebuilt on the 
scattered rocks, some of which are 50 
feet or more in height. Human beings 
are like the ants and the bees, who re- 
pair their nest as soon as it has been 








GATHERING A SWARM IN ZURICH 


torn down. The danger which lurks 
above their heads is unheeded till an- 
other catastrophe comes. 


I forgot that I am writing for a bee- 
journal. But, honor bright, we did not 
see any bees or have any bee talks for 
at least four days. 








A model house apiary in the mountains above Zurich, visited by Mr. and Mrs. Dadant. 











bearded gentleman in the center 


Mr. Spuhler, our correspondent, is the 
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Large Hive Considerations 


BY D. BARONE, 


is more and more toward large 
hives. And we cannot but remain 
surprised, not to say pleased, at the re- 
sults of the last accurate investigations 
of J. E. Hand, the well-known author 
of the method of the “ Divisible Brood- 
Chamber Hive” (American Bee Jour- 
nal, 1914, page 58): “It is evident that 
ahive of 17-frame capacity is not too 
large for best results when viewed from 
the standpoint of economy and utility.” 
Is not the frank and sincere confes- 
sion of H. H. Root, in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture of 1913, page 883, symp- 
tomatical? ‘“ By the way, when I went 
to Canada I had a feeling that the 12- 
frame hive was about two frames too 
large; but my feelings in this respect 
grew weaker while I-was there, and 
have been much less perceptible ever 
since.” How many beekeepers are 
there who, with seriousness of purpose 
and with a mind free from prejudice, 
have tested a larger hive in connection 
with the 8 or 10 frame ? 
What about Dr. Miller’s censure of 


[’: incontestable that the tendency 


the Jumbo hive after his timid trial ° 


with only two hives of this type and 
for only a single season? Iam sure 
that if Dr. Miller had persevered in his 
experiment, since he now advises the 
10-frame Hive, while before he recom- 
mended the 8-frame, so also he would 
counsel the use of the larger hive, be- 
cause sooner or later the many advan- 
tages of the latter over the former 
would be apparent to him, a keen and 
careful observer. The importance of 
principles, of judgments, as well as of 
inventions of great scientists, men of 
letters and artists is always relative to 
the circumstances of time and place. 

Langstroth gave us the mobility and 
the oblong shape of the frame. Upon 
both these principles, true beyond 
doubt, depends the modern rational 
culture of the bee. But the dimensions 
and the number of frames, allowing the 
utmost enlargement of the colony, and, 
consequently, larger returns in honey, 
must be the outcome of the debates 
among the learned and experienced 
beekeepers of the world. 

In my opinion, the reasons that peo- 
ple here oppose the larger hives are of 
various kinds. I’ think, more than for 
any other reason, because it was the 
fashion for 8-frame hivés as it is now 
for the 10-frame. On the other hand, 
many extensive beekeepers, even though 
convinced of the advantages of the 
larger hives, do not use them because 
of the expense of renewing the whole 
of their outfit. Of what value is it that 
the beekeeper wastes time, intelligence 
and energy to rear queens of the best 
stock when he does not give those 
queens room in accordance with their 
prolificness? How are we able to 
know the best queens if we do not 


give them this opportunity? Queens 
that can lay as many as 4000 and more 
eggs a day are much less rare than 
some believe. 

In Italy, where the voice of Chas. 
Dadant was not “vox clamonis in de- 
serto,” in our Dadant-Blatt hives, with 
12 jumbo frames, those usually adopted 
with general satisfaction, we have in 
May, per colony, not less than 10 
frames full of brood, sometimes 11, and 
not infrequently all the 12 frames. Can 
we getso much brood in the8 or 10 
frame Langstroth? No. And is it not 
true that a smaller quantity of brood 
brings a smaller quantity of honey in 
the supers? Let us allow under the 
frames a space of about 2 inches, and 
we shall have made another condition 
that checks the swarming impulse. 
Large hives, without doubt, diminish 
the probability of swarming, but do 
not insure non-swarming. The rea- 
sons why the family swarms are many, 
they depend many times upon inoppor- 
tune management by the keeper. 

Many eminent beekeepers advise 
placing over the 8 or 10 frame brood- 
chamber another body of like size to 
which the queen may have free access 
for continuing the laying of eggs, 
while at the same time warning others 
against allowing heat to be wasted, as 
it is necessary to the development of 
the brood. 

Well said, Mr. Hand (American Bee 
Journal, 1914, page 58), “ The horizontal 
contraction and expansion of the 
brood-chamber is the correct principle. 
It should be of sufficient capacity to 
develop the fertility of the most pro- 
lific queens.” 

But many will say the larger hives 
are heavier and make operations slower. 
I reply that these difficulties are 
more imaginary than real. The larger 
hives are sufficient of themselves; their 
removal is less necessary; they make 
the outdoor wintering quite possible 
with the smallest outlay, and by em- 
ploying two shallow supers only, with 
frames farther apart than they are 
spaced in the brood-chamber, if op- 
portunely and_ skillfully handled, are 
more than sufficient for the largest 
yields of extracted honey. The afore- 
said second body placed above the 8 or 
10 frame brood-chamber, gradually rid- 
ding itself of the hatching brood, will 
become a super. Is it not easier to 
handle a half depth 12-frame super than 
a full depth 8 or 10 frame? In regard 
to the production of comb honey I 
maintain that the large hive responds 
equally well. In fact, the colony ina 
large hive, and with a good queen, 
when it has reached its greatest devel- 
opment, finds itself in identical condi- 
tions of narrowness to the colony ina 
small hive. However, with this differ- 
ence, that while the colony in the latter 
will contain, for instance, 50,000 work- 
ers, the colony in the former will con- 
tain 75,000 if not 100,000. 

Reader, value this paragraph of J. L. 





Byer (American Bee Journal, 1913, page 
52): “ By force of circumstances I have 
almost all sizes of hives in common 
use, from the 8-frame Langstroth to the 
10-frame and 12frame jumbo, and 
every spring, without exception, the bees 
in the 8-frame hives are the last to be 
ready for the supers.” 

If the bees are slow to go into the 
sections, we can make the contraction 
of the brood-chamber by the division- 
boards, according to Dadant’s advice. 
But, in order to get best results, I 
would be pleased to substitute, ‘f need 
be, the empty combs with combs full of 
brood borrowed from weaker colonies. 
_ In_the north of the United States and 
in Canada wintering is one of the 
greatest preoccupations of the bee- 
keepers, and with goo |! reason. 

Many specialists seek to avoid the 
considerable losses during the severe 
winter; hence, the many types of 
double-walled hives, the many ways of 
packing hives with various materials, 
as well as the different plans of cellars. 
These make me think of doctors who 
try to cure the results without reach- 
ing up to the causes. Small hives give 
small colonies, which poorly resist 
hard winters. 

The town where I was born, in Italy, 
is 2500 feet above sea-level. There it 
is not rare for snow and cold to con- 
fine the bees to the hive two months, 
and more. When in March or begin- 
ning of April I went over the colo- 
nies, I found most of them ina very 
prosperous condition, and with not 
less than three or four deep frames 
full of brood. 

Locality! you will say. 

I answer through Mr. Byer, who lives 
in Canada (American Bee Journal, 
1913, page 52): “The only explanation 
I can give is that the colonies with the 
large brood-nests always go into win- 
ter quarters with a much larger cluster 
than the smaller ones. Given a large 
force of well wintered bees in spring, 
it is surprising how they manage to 
overcome all obstacles in the way of 
cold, and proceed to build their brood 
up rapidly.” 

Keep the families very strong, unit- 
ing the weakest; grant thema large 
supply of sealed stores, put on top of 
the frames, 'eaving a bee-space, ab- 
sorbent material; taking care that the 
entrance be not less deep than one- 
half inch by the width of the hive; 
protecting it by a board inclined to- 
ward the front of the hive, excluding 
storms and winds (I prefer the alight- 
ing-board of the bottom to have hinged 
joints), and you will have made in the 
shortest possible time, and with the 
slightest expense, an ideal wintering. 

R. F. Holtermann, who wrote in the 
American Bee Journal of 1913, page 
94, values the 12-frame hive to such an 
extent that when he buys bees in the 
chambers, waiting for an opportunity 
and puts‘them into 12-frame brood- 
10-frame hives, he takes out the combs 
to sellthe former. With the no small 
expense of about $1000 he built for 
his bees a cellar for which at the pres- 
sent time he no longer sees the neces- 
sity. I take the liberty to invite Mr. 
Holtermann, as well as others, to make 
a courageous and inexpensive trial 
this coming winter. He should try to 
winter about 10 colonies in his 12- 
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frame hives in the manner above men- 
tioned, and without any added protec- 
tion. Mr. Holtermann, perhaps, will 
no longer feel the need in successive 
winters of his mammoth winter cases. 
Perhaps his bees will consume a little 
more honey, but in compensation they 
will live in a more healthful atmos- 
phere, and they will have brood before 
the others. This will facilitate ventila- 
tion and the escape of moisture and 
carbonic acid, and prevent dampness 
in the hives, which is a guarantee of 
strength and health. The outside 
combs and the thickness of the bee 
cluster constitute a most powerful de- 
fense against the assaults of the lowest 
temperatures. 

Ina recent issue of the New York 
Evening Journa! I read the following 
golden words: “To keep disease down 
keep the windows up. Fresh air, which 
costs nothing, is more important to 
health than any food. Cold does not 
kill vou, but germs and bad ventilation 
will.” 

Do you not think this wise advice 
suitable even to our bees ? 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson encouraged 
the keeping of more bees. To the bee- 
keeper, and especially to the young 
beekeeper, I would say: Keep more 
bees in large hives. Only these give, 
with the least amount of money, time 
and labor, the greatest profits. Con- 
form to the golden rule of the German 
beekeeper Oetll, “Keep always your 
colonies strong. Clear your mind 
from all prejudices, study and assist 
the bees in their real needs, have faith 
in yourself, and you will undoubtedly 
be successful.” 

New York, N. Y. 


[The above interesting contribution 


was received by us early in the spring. 
Its author, who is an experienced Ital- 
ian apiarist, now living in the United 
States, writes us as follows concern- 
ing hives of the Langstroth system, en- 
larged, championed in Europe by my 
father, who wasthe promoter of the 
large hives, and after whom they have 
been named :—Enpiror | 


“My father, an old beekeeper, first 
adopted the Berlepsch hive, which, at 
that time, was considered the best, and 
I, then a boy, yet remember how tire- 
some and slow were the operations 
with thosehives. Reading l’Apiculteur 
of Paris, and l’Apicoltore of Milan, he 
followed the advice of Chas. Dadant, 
and experimented on his large hives. 

“The results were so satisfactory 
that for the last 25 years the roomy 
Dadant hives are used exclusively in 
our apiaries. The Italian beekeepers 
keep a sentiment of gratitude to the 
memory of C.D. His hives, together 
with a strain of peerless bees, have 
made their beekeeping an industry of 
the most successful kind.”—D. Barone. 


Controlling Swarming 


BY C. F. GREENING. 


N the American Bee Journal for July 
| appears an article from “ Virginia,” 
relative to the way his Italians 
swarm on him, and asking what he 
should do in such a case, etc. Now I 


will give my plan to save him all his 
trouble. 
First, I am working for extracted 


honey principally, as there is less work 
and far more money in it in the lon 
run. Working for comb hone, would 
be rather more difficult. But I also do 
some of that. 

I store my bees with a super of combs 
on top for winter, or, if not, I add the 
super as soon as it becomes warm, and 
let the queen deposit some eggs in jt 
until honey flow begins. 


When the flow starts, I lift up the 
s ‘per and place another under it full of 
combs. When that is reasonably filled 
I again lift the top super, placing an. 
other set of combs under it, then ex. 
amine the top super and see if all the 
brood has hatched, or nearly so. If jt 
has, I remove one frame from the cen. 
ter, go toa hive that has frames of 
brood in super, and simply exchange 
combs, always keeping some brood un- 
hatched in the ¢op super. As long as 
there isany space below that super in 
the hive proper, your bees will not 
swarm. My hives I run as high as my 
head, 8 to 10 supers, or if short I ex- 
tract as required, but always leave or 
have some unfilled frames below the 
top super that has brood. 


‘That is my method of non-swarming, 
I have not had a natural swarm in six 
years. Whereas before that my chil- 
dren and grandchildren have had to 
watch bees for four months of summer. 
Now I watch no more, but tell the 
bees “there’s the honey. If any swarm- 
ing is needed / will attend to ¢hat. You 
go for the honey and keep everlastingly 
at it.” They always mind me. 

Now for swarming in May, or up to 
the honey flow, whenever that occurs. 
We will say you want to double your 
colonies and no more. As soon as 
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C. F. GREENING’S APIARY 


they are good and strong, and 
some honey coming in, take an empty 
hive, fill it with frames of comb, if you 
have them, or part combs and part 
guide combs, all but one frame near 
the middle of the hive. Now go to the 
best colony you have, and select one 
good frame of brood in several stages, 
and put itin the space left in the new 
hive, putting an empty frame where 
you removed the brood from. 


Now take the hive with the frame of 
brood to a good strong colony, pick 
up the colony and carry it away to one 
side at least 16 feet, and put the hive 
with frames and comb of brood in the 
place where the colony stood. Con- 
tract the entrance to a couple of inches 
and let them alone. 


This work must be done when a 
good number of bees are out in the 
fields; near the middle of the day is 
best. In a few minutes you have a 
thousand bees flying around, and they 
are completely lost. They will run in 
and out crazy fora while, but soon get 
to work with a resolution that, “As we 
have lost our homeand mother we have 
the wherewith to make a new home 
and brood to rear a new mother.” By 
the end of the second day they will be 
working like nailers to build up, while 
the hive you carried away is as still as 
a graveyard on a Sunday night. Prac- 
tically all the field workers are at the 
old stand in the new hive. Now treat 
them the same as the first part of this 
article directs, and you have 10 swarms 
that year. 


By following this plan you have one 
Swarm each of increase, or none, as 
you elect, not as the bees would do if 
left alone. Follow the above and save 
colonies, save watching them, save 
doubling weak ones, save hives, and 
what is more important when the honey 
flow comes in all its beauty, you have 
every field worker at work. They are 
Rot crazy over the swarming fever or 
losing time strung up waiting fora 





good day, or building combs when 
they should be lugging in honey, while 
honey lasts. 

Thus we have the bees all busy while 
honey comes, whereas if allowed to 
swarm in the middle of the honey flow, 
see what a loss you have caused by the 
demoralization of one two, three, or 
four swarms from one, and half of 
them won’t get more than enough to 
winter on. 

My colonies were eight stories high 
last summer; and while my neighbors 
got 25 to 50 pounds of honey, I ran up 
to 150, 200, and one colony 235 pounds. 
You see it is honey I was after. 

Sequel: Build up strong bcfore the 
honey flow, get the swarming out of 
the way, and let every able bodied bee 
tote in honey. 

By my method you can build up any 
kind of swarm you wish or any strain 
of bees, because you select the brood 
to rear the queen from. They more 
readily sober down by taking a frame 
of brood from the hive you remove 
and place it in the new hive, because it 
is a part of the old home and smells 
the same. They willnever desert their 
brood. 

Grand Meadow, Minn. 
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Bee Culture in German Switz- 
erland 
BY H. SPUHLER. 


HE culture of bees in German 
Switzerland differs very much 
from that in America. Instead of 

open air apiaries, we have house api- 
aries in which the hives are placed side 
by side and tieredin two or three rows. 
The apiaries are spacious buildings 
containing from 10 to 100 hives, and 
they often look very pretty from the 
outside. They are well aerated and 
lighted, and allow the bees to escape 
from the inside rooms without allow- 


ing them to come in. They are usually 
placed near the house of their owner, 
or in a garden or in an orchard. It is, 
therefore, easy to watch them, to notice 
their flight, to discover the beginning 
of robbing or of swarming,etc. They 
are sometimes built large enough to 
allow the establishment of a work shop 
in which the apiarist can work, prepare 
his frames with foundation, extract the 
honey, and melt the sugar for feeding 
in fall or spring. It servesas storing 
room for empty combs, extractor, feed- 
ers, etc. 

In such a house apiary one can work 
in all sorts of weather, whether cold, 
warm or rainy. This ts important ina 
country where the weather is so vari- 
able, and where we usually have over 
150 rainy days in the year. 

The hives are not opened from above, 
but from the r:ar through a door. 
They offer sufficient space for a row of 
brood combs ard two rows of super 
combs above, the latter measuring 
each one-half the dimension of the 
brood-combs. Behind the combs of 
each row is a movable window sash of 
proper size held in place by a wooden 
wedge. 

The frames are usually placed cross- 
wise to the entrance in the Swiss hive, 
and for that reason examinations re- 
quire much time and labor; for in- 
stance, in the latter part of May, when 
a colonyis supplied with all its combs, 
13 in number, if we wish to examine 
the center one, we must remove the 
first six and place them in another 
hive or a box, which is used for this 
purpose. Those who follow this sys- 
tem do not seem to appreciate the 
proverb, “ Time is money.” 

This defect was recognized long ago, 
and there are now a number of hives 
made which are as movable as the 
American hives, such as the leaf hive 
of /oernii (?), adapted to the Dadant 
hive, and my own hive, corresponding 
to the “Schweizerstock.” In those 
hives, the frames are placed endwise to 
the entrance, so that when the rear 
sash is removed each frame is accessi- 
ble from the rear. This arrangement 
permits numerous observationsthrough 
the windows, such as noting the growth 
of the colony, its supply of honey, its 
building of combs, queenlessness by 
the restlessness resulting from it, suc- 
cess or failure in introduction of 
queens, etc. The handling of these 
hives is so simple that it permits to ex- 
amine two or three of them, while only 
one of the Swiss hives could be ex- 
amined. 

The house apiary is also indispensa- 
ble here because of the lack of room, 
as many people possess only a very 
small garden. But it is usually sufh- 
cient in size to permit of a building 
containing 10 to 30 hives, and the bee 
lover can have an agreeable and in- 
structive recreation, with an addition 
to his resources. That is why we have 
so large a number of apiarists owning 
only a few colonies. The Canton of 
Zurich, with only 666 square miles of 
area, possesses 24,000 colonies of bees. 
owned by 1500 beekeepers, or about 36 
colonies to the square mile,and 16 
colonies perbeekeeper. Very few men 
possess 100 colonies, and | know but 
one with 200 to 300 hives, earning his 
living with bee culture. In his case, 
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the purchase and sale of honey is more 
profitable than his honey production. 

As a rule, in German Switzerland the 
crop conditions are less favorable than 
in Romande Switzerland, where sain- 
foin is still largely cultivated. Here it 
is lacking. Our best localities are in 
the mountain valleys and in the plains 
where the pine vields honey abun- 
dantly. In the mountain where the 
bees can harvest from the bottom of 
the hill to the top,the crop is length- 
ened. In the plains it lasts but two or 
three weeks. If the weather is favor- 
able, the apiarist is in good humor, as 
the supers are then filled. But we do 
not have this pleasure mor: than two 
or three times in ten years. 

We have another drawback which 
keeps increasing, it is the more inten- 
sive cultivation of the land for profit. 
Hazel, willow and alder furnish much 
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pollen, but their wood is of low value, 
and they are constantly removed for 
something better. Chemical manures 
are also injurious to honey production. 
It is for these reasons that, in spite of 
improved methods, our honey crop has 
not increased in the past 30 years. The 
average is from 8 to 10 kilos (18 to 22 
pounds), and the average crop of an 
apiary rarely reaches 30 to 40 kilos. In 
many cases our bees cannot harvest 
enough to winter, and we have to feed 
them, besides leaving to them all the 
honey gathered. Many beekeepers re- 
move most of the honey and replace it 
with sugar syrup. It is the low price 
of sugar which permits this. 


The race preferred in German Switz- 
erland is the black Swiss bee, while 
formerly the Italian and Carniolan 
races were thought best, and our own 
was consideredas degenerate. The in- 
troduction of Italian and Carniolan 
bees has made a slight change in this 
race, which now often shows, in its 
bees, yellow bands or spots and gray 
hairs. Probably the mixture has helped 
its regeneration. 

For the past 15 years much time and 
care have been spent inthe rearing of 
queens according to the principles fol- 
lowed in cattle raising, by selection of 





males and females. Every year, spe- 
cial courses and conferences are held 
by the breeders. The best black colo- 
nies are selected to supply eggs and 
larve for breeding, and minute care is 
used to secure forthem the most favor- 
able conditions during their growth. 
The matured cells are placed in boxes 
sufficiently large to accommodate a 
half pound swarm with two or three 
combs. Queens of selected stock are 
reared in an isolated location, a “mat- 
ing station” which is supplied with a 
colony containing choice drones. 

However these stations do not offer 
much guarantee of select matings, be- 
cause they are sometimes only a kilo- 
meter distant from other apiaries, and 
itis-a fact that queens often prefer 
strange drones from a distance of 5 or 
6 kilometers (3 to 4 miles). 

At the present time our apiarian au- 
thorities recommend in-breeding as an 
efficient means of fixing the good 
qualities of a race, while the Americans 
object, as we did once, that this in- 
breeding may cause degenerescence, 
and may be one of the principal causes 
of foulbrood. It may, therefore, be a 
good thing that our queens are able to 
mate ata great distance so as to pre- 
venta risk as pernicious to bees as to 
beekeepers. Let us remain true to the 
principle that, in order to succeed, one 
should follow the natural laws existing 
among bees. 

Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Fali Feeding of Sugar Syrup 


N your foot-note on page 129 of the 
E April number of the American Bee 
Journal. you give the proper pro- 
portions of water and sugar for good 
bee feed. Every time I see that two to 
one formula given, I ask myself, does 
that beekeeper really know what he is 
talking about, or is it because he has 
the habit of saying it over so often, or 
is it because some one else said so and 
it must be so? 

I have fed a few tons of sugar in dif- 
ferent proportions, and I consider the 
two to one way of making the syrup a 
most wasteful method, excepting when 
10 percent of honeyis added. Other- 
wise in the late fall, when nights are 
cool, one-third to one-half of the feed 
so made will granulate or candy so 
hard in the combs that the bees cannot 
eat it. 

I hear some one say. “I have never 
had that experience.” Of sucha one I 
would ask, have you ever looked 
through your hives and combs two or 
three days after feeding your colonies 
for winter with this two to one syrup ? 
If so, vou will be in a position to 
know; if not. vou had better wait until 
you try it. If a colony is given as 
much as it can take down in 24 hours: 
that is, 25 to 409 pounds, fully one-half 
will be wasted, andthe fact might never 
be known to the beekeeper unless he 
took the trouble to examine the combs. 
as the bees will start to cut the candied 
sugar out at once, and if the weather 
should remain warm, the most of it is 
carried out at the entrance or to the 
field. 

With me, t-rtaric acid does not act 





much as a preventative. Las: fal] | 
had about 3500 pounds of sugar to feeq 
for winter stores, and I thought | 
could prevent granulation by using a 
liberal amount of acid. I mae some 
feed two parts sugar, one 0i water, 
adding one teaspoonful of the acid for 
every 20 pounds of feed. This did not 
help in the least, as in some hives the 
combs were candied almost solid, 
First, a thin crust would form on top 
of the unsealed syrup, and in the course 
oftwo or three days it would beas 
hard as flint. Anything that was sealed 
over did not appear to be candied. In 
cases where I fed only 10 pounds at a 
time the candying was not so bad, and 
where I fed early in the season, using 
a thinner feed, there were no candied 
stores. 

I don’t know that locality should 
make any difference in this respect, but 
what puzzles me is that so many ex- 
tensive beekeepers endorse this method. 
I am under the impression that a good 
many beekeepers are wasting a lot of 
sugar, not to mention the time that 
it takes to dissolve it and cart it 
around the yard. Experience is the 
best teacher, and in my case it has cost 
me pretty high, and sometimes when! 
could least afford it. 

Last fall when I noticed that there 
was a lot of this candied stuff in some 
hives, I made the best of a poor job, by 
refeeding or exchanging for sealed 
combs of honey, or I would take out 
three or four combs and brush the 
bees off at the entrance, then take the 
combs tothe water barrel, and souse 
them full of water. This seemed to 
help some, although in a few hives it 
caused brood-rearing to start late in 
the season. 

After this I will not feed any more of 
this two to one feed; half and half will 
do very well for mine, and I will feed 
earlier in the season, so as to_have 
most of the stores sealed over. Ten to 
15 pounds of feed might be wasted un- 
known to the beekeeper, yet the col- 
ony might have enough stores left to 
winter. 

I would like to hear from others 
who have had experience, and who 
have taken the trouble to look through 
the hives two or three days after feed- 
ing for winter stores. Because ones 
colonies have always wintered, when 
fed this,is no proof; even an examina- 
tion the following spring will not re- 
veal much candied syrup unless the 
colony has died outright. 

St. Eugene, Ont. 


Editor Dadant suggested “two parts 
of sugar to one of water.” Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon says “half and half will do very 
well for mine,” and Editor Dadant de- 
sires my comment. My first thought 
is that I would rather not use either 
sugar or water. Honey is better than 
either,or both. Only in the utter ab- 
sence of honey would I feed sugar 
syrup nowadays, and it would then be 
with a guilty feeling that I ought to 
have managed better so as to have had 
on hand a supply of heavy combs 0 
sealed honey. And then if I did have 
to feed sugar, I wouldn’t make it into 
syrup either thick or thin. I’d seta 
Miller feeder on a hive, pour into it 
dry sugar and then put in water. That's 
simpler, easier, pleasanter, and safer 
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than feeding syrup. Ever so much less 
danver of starting robbing. And if I 
were forced to feed sugar, l’d try todo 
itso early that it would do no hurt to 
have the syrup very thin. 

Ail of which, however, has little to 
do with the case in hand. Let’s get 
down to it. It is simply a question as 
to the proportion of sugar and water if 
syrup is fed, and I understand Mr. Mc- 
Kinuon to refer to late feeding—an im- 
portant factor. Mr. McKinnon does 
not agree with our Editor as to the 
proportion. Neither do I. Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon thinks he uses only half enough 
of water. I think he uses 25 percent 
too much water! My reason: Well, 
what’s the use of giving the bees extra 
water to be evaporated at a time when 
the chances for evaporation are poor, 
and there is nothing to be gained by 
it? Two parts of sugar to one of 
water is thinner than honey; two and 
ahalf parts sugar to one of water is 
about the consistency of honey. Please 
remember that we are talking about 
feeding late, and feeding all in a lump, 
with poor chance for the bees to make 
any change in what is given them. 
The nearer, then, we can have our feed 
to the consistency of honey the better. 

Let me hasten to say, however, that 
what the Editor was talking about, 
page 129, was feeding in spring. I 
don’t know that I would want to make 
any change in his feed at that time, 
unless it might beto make it a little 
wetter. What Mr. McKinnon is talk- 
ing about is “in the late fall when 
nights are cool.” 


The important part is to knowthe 
result of feeding thick syrup late, and 
Mr. McKinnon wants to hear from 
those “who have had experience, and 
have taken the trouble to look through 
the hives two or three days after feed- 
ing.” ve had the experience, all 
right, having fed tons of syrup years 
ago, before I knew any better. I can- 
not, however, comply with the specifi- 
cation of having looked through the 
hives two or three days after feeding, 
as I’m not sure I ever did that, and I’m 
afraid the number that have is so small 
that there may be no response, so I will 
give my testimony for what it is worth. 

Ido not think I ever did any late 
feeding of syrup as thin as two to one; 
it was always two and one-half sugar 
to one of water. If feeding two to one 
would result in one-third to one-half 
of it granulating so the bees could not 
eat it, then putting in 25 percent more 
sugar should make the granulating at 
— 25 percent more, making 5-12 to 
3s of it. 

Mr. McKinnon would say it candied 
and I didn’t know it, because I didn’t 
look in two or three days, “as the bees 
willstart to cut the candied sugar out 
at once.” In that case I surely should 
have seen at some time some of the 
granules carried out, seeing hundreds 
of pounds were carried out year after 
year. I donot recall that I ever ob- 
served a single instance, although such 
quantities at the entrance and scattered 
atound the yard should have been 
plainly seen. 

“An examination the following 
Spring will not reveal much candied 
Syrup”—it will reveal some—“ unless 
the colony has died outright.” Which 
Siggests that some colonies die out- 


right, leaving the candied stores. In 
so large an experience, I ought to have 


found at leasta few such cases. Is it 
thinkable that I should not have no- 
ticed it, even if there had been only a 
single case; that in a careful scrutiny 
of each comb every spring, I should 
never have noticed even the small 
quantity left; that l should never have 
noticed the imperfect combs where the 
bees had cut out the candied stores ? 
_Is it not likely that his is the excep- 
tional case, rather than that every one 
else is wrong? Reminds one of the 
old woman who said to her crony: 
“All the world’s queer but you and me, 
Sally, and sometimes I think vou’re a 
little queer, Sally.” 

Ialways used an even teaspoonful 
of tartaric acid to 20 pounds of sugar. 
(If feed is given thin and ear/y, acid is 
not needed.) Any candy maker will 
tell you that acid prevents granulation. 
Yet I know of at least one other case 
in which the syrup candied in spite of 
the acid. 

Inste:d of asking why so many ex- 
tensive beekeepers endorse thick syrup 
for late feeding, is not the question 
rather: “‘ Why the rare exceptions °” 

C. C. MILter. 

{Mr. McKinnon will pardon us for 
inserting this article so late. It was 
sent in April, too late for the May 
number, and we have thought it would 
be more timely for fall, as September 
and October are the mont!is for winter- 
stores considerations. We have had 
the curiosity of investigating authors 
of former years on this subject, and we 
will give a review in the October num- 
ber, on sugar for feeding.—Eb1ror. | 
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Expansion and Contraction 


BY J. E. HAND. 


HE article by Dr. E. F. Phillips, in 
T the July number of the American 
Bee Journal, contains an unusual 
amount of solid practical information 
concerning the prime essentials in 
economical honey production, infor- 
mation that beginners should preserve 
for future reference. There is one 
point, however, that I cannot help 
wishing he had brought out a little 
more specifically; this refers to meth- 
ods of wintering bees out-of-doors in 
protected hives. In this connection 
he asks the question, ‘“ Have you ever 
seen a colony wintered in two hive- 
bodies well supplied with honey, and 
well packed, come out in the spring ?” 
While this question might be so 
construed as to express a doubt as to 
whether such colonies ever do come 
out in the spring, we feel disposed to 
modify and mollify the answer by say- 
ing that while we have known such 
colonies to winter well, experience has 
taught us that it was in spite of the 
poor protection provided by the two 
hive-bodies, rather than on account of 
it. This applies to the North, where 
the conservation of the heat that radi- 
ates from the winter cluster is impera- 
tive. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Phillips 
did not enlighten us concerning the 


correct method of preparing such colo 

nies for winter. If he will pardon th 

liberty, however, I will offer a few sug~ 
gestions along this line, for correct 
wintering methods are the prime essen™ 
tial in successful beekeeping in the 
North. 

A study of bee nature reveals the 
fact that they are creatures enslaved 
by habit and guided byinstinct; hence, 
they will usually do the same way 
every time under like conditions. For 
example, the habit of expansion and 
contraction is so highly developed in 
bees that a colony occupying two hive- 
bodies in summer, will naturally con- 
tract to the capacity of a single hive- 
body in winter. Such a colony would 
be poorly protected in a two-story 
hive regardless of outside packing, un- 
less they can be induced to form the 
winter cluster in the top story. This 
practice, however, is evidently forbid- 
den by habit and instinct, both of which 
wisely compel them to form the winter 
nest at the bottom of the combs and 
near the entrance, and follow the base 
of supplies by a gradual movement up- 
ward. The wisdom of this habit is 
apparent, for if the cluster reaches the 
top of the hive in zero weather their 
doom is sealed. 

Owing to this trait in bee nature we 
have found it safer to follow their ex- 
ample and contract the wintering hive 
to half the capacity of the summer 
hive, and provide a 3-inch space under 
the frames to accommodate the winter 
cluster. With combs solid full of 
honey and suitable outside protection, 
bees in this condition can utilize the 
heat that radiates from the cluster, and 
will invariably winter well in spite of 
the cold. 

Birmingham, Ohio. 
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Beekeepers I Have Known— 
**B. A. Aldrich”’ 


BY FRANK C,. PELLETT. 


ERT ALDRICH, of Smithland, is 
i one of the big bee men of Iowa. 
When it comes to total production 
it is doubtful if any man in the State 
exceeds his average crop. Here in 
in lowa none of our bee men number 
their colonies by the thousand as ina 
few western localities. However, per- 
haps there is not in the United States 
a beekeeper with not to exceed 400 
colonies who can beat Aldrich when it 
comes to counting the profits. He 
does practically all his own work, and 
has the finest equipment of any man in 
Iowa. 

As will be seen by the photograph, 
the honey-house is two stories high. 
The ground is on a level with the sec- 
ond floor on the north side, and the 
honey is all brought home lor extract- 
ing. It is unloaded onthe upper floor, 
and an 8-frame power-driven extractor 
takes care of it very rapidly. Instead 
of a honey pump, he has a drain pipe 
running directly from the extractor to 
a tank on the lower floor. This tank 
holds about 3000 pounds,and is suffi- 
cient to contain one day’s extracting. 

Some men with a system of out- 
yards such as Aldrich runs, carry a 
small extractor from yard to yard and 
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do the work there. He says that he 
finds it much more economical to 
bring the honey home to extract, as 
he has to make the trips to the out-yard 
anyway. By using a power-driven ex- 
tractor and large tank he can do nearly 
all the necessary work alone, thus re- 
ducing expenses to the minium. The 
honey house is 30 feet square, with the 
lower story walls of concrete. “The 
total cost of the building, exclusive of 
equipment, was about $1000. There is 
abundant room for every operation, 
including storage for his hundreds of 
extracting supers during winter. A 
workroom, partitioned off in one cor- 
ner, can be easily heated and necessary 
work carried on comfortably in winter. 

1912 was a fairly favorable season, 
and the Aldrich apiaries turned out 
about 27,000 pounds of honey from the 
300 colonies in four yards. In 1913 
some increase was madein the number 
of colonies, and the production jumped 
to over 40,000 pounds. From the 1913 
crop the modern home shown in the 
picture was built, and it did not take it 
all either. 


The location is apparently above the 
average, being in the edge of the Mis- 
souri river hills. Some of the out- 
yards are in the hills and some in the 
bottoms, so that rarely a season fails 
to give a profitable crop in some of the 
yards. Incase of a failure in one or 
the other it is not far to move the bees 
to pasturage. There is a considerable 
acreage of basswood surrounding the 
home yard from which a heavy yield is 
occasionally secured. Much of this 
timber is being cut, so that this will 
probably not be depended upon very 
much longer. Sweet clover in large 
acreage is within reach of one or two 
yards, and heartsease the main de- 
pendence on the bottoms. 

There is considerable similar terri- 
tory entirely unoccupied about 20 to 50 
miles to the south of this location, and 
a few good locations near large towns 





which would furnish home markets for 
an ordinary crop. 

Mr. Aldrich does not aspire to 
greatly increase his present apiaries. 
He has about reached the limit of one 
man beekeeping, and his income is 
sufficient for his needs. With a mod- 
ern home, the best up-to-date equip- 
ment, 20 ton honey crops, and a most 
interesting family, he has every rea- 
son to be content. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Bees and the Colors of Clothing 


BY JOHN H. LOWELL. 


OME time ago the writer published 
S a description of a series of experi- 
ments, which showed beyond ques- 
tion that a beekeeper dressed in black 
would receive more stings than one 
wearing white clothing. While dressed 
wholly in white, with the exception of 
a black band of cloth 10 inches wide 
sewed around my right arm, I opened 
a hive of bees and gently shook several 
frames. Immediately many bees at- 
tacked the black band, and continued 
to do soaslong as I disturbed them, 
while not a single bee attempted to 
sting the left sleeve which was entirely 
white. 

This experiment was repeated many 
times, and the position of the black 
band was changed, but the results were 
always the same—the black band was 
invariably fiercely assailed, while the 
white portions of my dress received 
very little attention. I estimated the 
number of bees on the black band at 
various moments at from 30 to 40, and 
it would be difficult to imagine how 
they could make greater efforts to sting 
than they did. 

At this point a very natural question 
was: How would other colors affect 
the bees? Ticknor Edwards tells us 
(“The Lore of the Honey Bee,” page 





40) that during the Middle Ages bee. 
keepers were warned not to wear red 
in the bee-yard, as this color was espe- 
cially offensive to the bees. Accord. 
ingly red was first selected for experi- 
ment. A red band was substituted for 
the black one, but my clothing was 
otherwise entirely white. WheilI re- 
moved the cover of a hive and angered 
the colony, the red band was attacked 
almost as fiercely as_ had previously 
been the case with the black cloth. The 
white sleeve, meanwhile, received very 
little attention. The bee-masters of 
the Middle Ages were thus entirely 
right in advising against the wearing 
of red garments. During the past year 
Dr. Frisch, of Munich, has asserted 
that bees cannot distinguish red from 
black. 


When a blue band was used instead 
of a black one, it caused a little more 
irritation than white, but very much 
less than black. Yellow and green 
bands were later successively substi- 
tuted for black, but the bees paid abso- 
lutely no more attention to these colors 
than they did to white. 

The experiments show that a bee- 
keeper may wear in the apiary white, 
yellow and green clothing; but should 
carefully avoid a black or red apparel. 
Blue is less desirable than white, al- 
though much better than black. 

Waldboro, Maine. 
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Some Cute Ideas 
BY DR. F. A. BONNEY. 


DO NOT doubt but that many oldish 
men, those who have to wear glasses 
as I do, are bothered with the sweat 

running down and mussing up the 
lenses. This bothered me so in look- 
ing for queens or eggs that I discarded 
my glasses entirely and now usea3- 
inch reading glass which I carry in my 
pocket. é 

To insure that no moths get into my 
wax, lusea cream can witha tight cover 
and pour in a teaspoonful of formalde- 
hyde from time to time. No self re- 
specting miller will tarry where the 
odor of that chemical exists, so my 
wax is safe from week to week. 

When I want to strengthen a colony 
of bees I put on a bee-escape, then on 
that put supers from neighboring hives 
which are filled with bees fanning 
honey. These go down, unite with the 
colony, and then I return the super to 
where it came from, or any other hive. 
There is no danger in this way of get- 
ting your queen lost, and more bees 
will remain than if the bees were 
shaken in front of the hive. Sprinkle 
a little peppermint water around to 
stop possible fighting. My supers are 
all over queen excluders. 

To get rid of mice in the bee-yard, I 
soak wheat in a quart of water in which 
I have dissolved one dram (60) grains 
of strychnia sulphate. If you have ever 
tried to poison the neighbors’ chickens 
you will know that a dose of poison 
that will kill a man is only a nice tonic 
for an old scratching hen, butif you 
have exaggerated ideas about toxic 
drugs lay down a couple of sticks, scat- 
ter the grain between them and cover 
with a board. The mice will certainly 
find it, and they will not go into the 
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hive. I found four dead mice in hives 
this _pring, and in no hive evidence of 
mou-e occupation. 

I am now sending out copy to papers 
and the rural magazines extolling 
honey as a cure for rheumatism. Since 
I caught my wife, I thought to quit 
lying, but cannot resist the te nptation 
to copy the Karo Kusses and patent 
medicine fakirs’ methods of making 
business. “Have youtried the honey 
cure for rheumatism ?” is one line I 
am circulating. I advise one ortwo 
tablespoonfuls five times a day, and 
drink no water for at least one hour 
after taking a dose. Five tablespoon- 
fuls per family in the United States per 
day would amount to 50,000,000 ounces, 
3,125,000 pounds, or 260, 000 gallons, 
worth that many dollars. In a year 
that would amount to about ——. Fig- 
ure it out yourself, and see if it is 
worth lying about. Nearly four times 
the amount of honey now sold in the 
United Staies annually. 


To save walking I use a small tele- 
scope to look over my decoy hives. 

Working with the bees recently, 
when they were particularly irritable, I 
thought to try peppermint water on my 
person and the hives, andto my delight 
the angry buzzing ceased, and the bees 
quit stinging. I have not had oppor- 
tunity to experiment further, but shall 
dosoas soon asI find time. I think 
the water should be quite strong, say 
ten drops of the oil to half a pint of 
water. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 
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Honey and Biology 


BY J. A. HEBERLE, B. S. 


(Based on a lecture of Dr. Thoeni, published in 
the Sschw. Bienenzeitung.) 


ONEY was highly esteemed in olden 
i times, as well as now, but the rea- 
sons for this esteem have under- 
gont some change. The ancients be- 
lieved that the honey “fell as gentle 
dew from heaven,” and was gathered 
by the bees. According to the writ- 
ings of Dioscorides and Plinius, this 
was believed by the Greeks and the 
Romans, and seems to have been gen- 
erally accepted until about the middle 
of the 16th Century. At that time two 
Franciscan monks showed that the 
sweet juice—the mnectar—was but a 
secretion from the plants. 

At the end of the 18th Century honey 
was studied by chemists, who showed 
that it mainly consisted of three kinds 
of sugars, principally invert sugar, 
some cane sugar, a little dextrin, 
water, formic, acetic, lactic, and suc- 
cinic acids, also small amounts of albu- 
men, mineral and coloring matters. 
With this was shown that honey is a 
very nutritious and very wholesome 
food,and quite important forthe hu- 
man body. 

The study of the preparation of honey 
by the bee led to the discovery that the 
a — contained other substances be- 

‘es those that were shown by chemi- 
cal analysis. Erlenmeyer and Planta 
succeeded in showing that in the prep- 
aration of honey, cane sugar was con- 
verted into invert sugar, and starch 
into dextrin and sugar. These pecu- 


liar substances which caused these 
changes during the preparation of 
honey are called enzymes or ferments. 
Later, Auzinger showed that besides 
the ferments which made the invert 
sugar called ‘“‘ invertase,” and those 
which change starch into dextrin and 
sugar called “diastase,” there is still 
another ferment in the honey called 
“catalase.” This ferment has_ the 
power of converting hydrogen peroxide 
into water and oxygen. Marpmann 
claia s to have found still other enzy- 
motic bodies, but this has not yet been 
corroborated. 


The nature of these ferments is not 
quite understood; they seem to be 
boun ! to the albumen molecules. Only 
the effect they produce is known; but 
not how they come into existence; 
how they are produced. It is only 
known that they are derived from 
living cells. The ferments are, for the 
live process of all plants and animals, 
of the utmost importance. For in- 
stance, in the digestion and nourish- 
ing of the body they are indispensable, 
since without them assimilation is not 
possible. The ferments are quite sus- 
ceptible to heat temperatures. A lit- 
tle less than 100 degrees C. injures 
them,and if the heat continues fora 
longer period they are destroyed. 
Since the ferments are derived from 
living cells, their functions are called 
biological. 

The high esteem of genuine honey 
as food, dainty, and for its curative 
property for mankind is well justified 
from its chemical composition as well 
as from its biological qualities. This 
high esteem of honey, the great de- 
mand for it, and its price compared 
with other sweets have been the cause 
of artificial preparations, substitutes to 
defraud the consumer. Until recently 
the examination of honey included 
the appearance, taste, color, aroma, a 





microscopical examination, a quantita- 
tive chemical analysis for its principal 
constituents, dextrose, levulose, suc- 
rose, dextrin, also tests for other sub- 
stances that were commonly used in 
adulterating honey, etc. 


Since the composition of honey va- 
ries considerably in different localities, 
sometimes even at very short distances, 
this is especially the case in Switzer- 
land and parts of Germany, the differ- 
ence as to the time of extracting, etc, 
it is very difficult by chemical analysis 
to state positively that the sample un- 
der examination is adulterated, because 
the natural product shows such great 
variation in its physical and chemical 
composition. 

This task is made the more difficult 
because the adulterators, ex gros, have 
very able chemists to make these arti- 
ficial products. It is easy for them to 
mix the principal constituents that can 
be determined by chemical analysis in 
the same proportion as they are found 
in honey. It is easy for them to make 
the color and the consistency as 
wanted. To delude as to aroma, some 
natural honey is mixed with the arti- 
ficial product, so that it is the most 
difficult of all food analyses. [A honey 
examination in Switzerland and Ger- 
many seems even more difficult than in 
the United States. ] 

The chemical and physical methods 
often fail to positively prove adultera- 
tion. The biological qualities of the 
honey are a very important criterion, 
since up to the present it has not been 
possible to produce these ferments in 
a pure state, besides they would be so 
costly that they could not be used for 
the preparation of artificial honey. The 
diastase reaction has proved useful in 
the examination of honey as to its 
purity. 

Markt Oberdorf, Bavaria, Germany. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does not answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Bitter Honey 


_ Ihave about 200 colonies, and on the hives 
is considerable honey mostly in half-depth 
frames—not wired. I find that a great por- 
tion of itis very bitter. I am at a loss to 
know what they worked on to produce such 
atastein the honey Last fall they were 
storing from asters and the bloom froze, yet 
they stored for several days from the frozen 
bloom. That honey was not all. thoroughly 
ripened, yet the bees wintered finely. This 
spring they worked on dandelion, fruit 
bloom, maples, poplar, basswood, sweet 
clover, little boneset, and a meadow weed, 
witha flat white top; people call it ‘“‘yar- 
row.” Also some reported them working 
at joints near the roots of red clover. There 
was some honey-dew, yet I did not see any 
bees working on it. 

I sell most of my honey cut from half- 
depth frames, and put it in buckets at15 
cents a pound, which is as much asIcan 
get in sections 

I had thought of taking off all their sur- 
plus, then extracting the combs, and have 
them to put back to catch the fall flow, then 
feed where needed of this bitter honey. 
Can I clean the combs of this bitter honey 
so the fall honey will not have this bitter 
taste? OHIo. 


ANSWER.—We do not know from what 
source the bees harvested that bitter honey 
unless it is from the dandelion. We have 
never seen enough gathered from this 
source to makea surplus, but it is quite pos- 
sible that you had enough for that. As to 
the “‘yarrow” (Achillea millefolium), we have 
never seen any bees upon it. Itis classed 
among the weeds of Iowa by Prof. L. H, 
Pammel. Its scientific name, JWJ7dlefolium, 
meaning ‘“‘a thousand leaves,’’ comes from 
the fineness and great number of its leaves. 
Perhaps some of our subscribers can tell 
us whether the bees work upon it, and of 
what flavor is the honey, 

There is no doubt that you can extract 
that bitter honey so as to keep it separate 
from the next crop. It will surely make 
good bee-feed —C. P. D. 


Feeding 


We are now inthe midst of a protracted 
drouth, hardly a flower to be seen. I have 
filled my bee-feeders with syrup made from 
cane granulated sugar and placed the feed 


in the yard where all the bees can help 
themselves. Is this method of feeding all 
right or should the feed be placed in the 
hive? OKLAHOMA. 

ANSWER —Feeding out in the open is a 
little more like having the bees gather from 
the fields; only if other bees are near you 
they willalso partake of the plunder. ‘The 
stronger colonies are likely to get the lion’s 
share, but you can make thatall right by 
taking filled frames from the strong and 
giving to the weak. 


Queer Actions of Bees 


What ails my bees? Quite a number of 
them emerge from the hive, try to fly but 
cannot, only hop along. They are all perfect 
bees, as far as Ican see. They act as if 
they were loaded with honey: but I killeda 
couple and found the honey sac empty. 
hey are not young bees, neither are they 
very old. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—It is probably a case of bee 
paralysis, As far north as you are it is not 
likely to be a very serious matter, and the 
troubie will disappear in a few days. If it 
should seem to increase, send samples of 
‘he diseased bees to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,and he 
will give you all the information needed 
without charge. 


Requeening for European Foulbrood 


1. Will it pay to requeen with untested 
Italian queens for European foulbrood, leav- 
the bees on their old combs? If not, how is 
the best way to subdue said foulbrood at 
this time of the year? 

2. How long must old frames of brood 
comb be kept to be safe to use? 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWERs.—1. Let me answer the last part 
of the question first. For a mild case of 
European foulbrood, supposing a vigorous 
queen of the best sort is present, the best 
treatment I know of is to keep the queen 
caged inthe hive for 8 or 10 days. That's 
all—the bees will dotherest. If the case is 
a bad one, it’s a pretty safe guess that the 
queen is no longer good. So she should be 
killed. Atthe sametime that she is killed 





M. E. LaCoss AT WORK IN TONAWANDA, N. Y, 


a virgin queen of best stock, not more than 
24 hours old, should be dropped in ‘he hive 
or placed on a comb. Instead o! that a 
sealed cell nearly ready to hatch may be 
given in a cell-protector, or a day or two 
later without the protector. 

Whether the case be mild or severe, it 
will probably pay to replace the queen with 
one of best Italian blood, if the queen is not 
already one of that kind. Italians are ip 
general more vigorous than blacks or hy. 
brids, and there may be also something in 
the claim that Italians, independent of their 
vigor, are more nearly immune to Evropean 
foulbrood than others. 

2. Idoubt that age alone will makea dis. 
eased comb entirely safe. But after it has 
been kept until the dead brood is entirely 
dried up, then there is probably not one 
chance in fifty that .there is any danger, 
And acomb that has been kept 8 or 10 days 
without any eggs being laid in it is probably 
as safe as one kepta year. 

But remember that we are talking about 
European foulbrood. I wouldn't want to 
use a comb affected with American foul- 
brood if it had been kept ro years. 


Uniting —Wintering—Foulbrood 


1. ls it advisable to unite a strong colony 
with a weak one in July or August or wait 
until spring? 

2. Willa colony that hasn't swarmed win- 
ter on the lower story of an 8-frame hive? 

3. Is it a sign of foulbrood if the lower 
story has three dead bees in capped cells. 
They were full grown, and were the only 
dead cells found, and when opened hada 
strong bad odor? WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. If the one colony is quite 
weak, orif you are not anxious to save the 
queen, then you had better unite now, since 
there is much danger that a weak colony 
will not winter through. 

2. Yes, a number of my colonies that have 
not swarmed will have to do it. 

3. A little uncertain. If those three are 
the only ones, and no more follow, then you 
may decide it is not foulbrood. 


Finishing a Super Above Brood-Nest—Dark 
Honey 


1. When a super of _ unfinished sections of 
honey is placed under the brood-nest will 
the bees take the honey and fet it in the 
super above the brood-nest to fill up the un- 
finished sections. | 

2. Wasthe honey in the northern part of 
the State as dark as ours is down here? 
Ours is all honey-dew and black, 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERsS.—1. In the few cases in whichI 
have tried it, they would not carry it up. 

2. In this locality the honey has been very 
white. I think bees are not so likely to 
work on honey-dew if they have plenty of 
flowers from which to obtain a better arti- 
cle. I suspect that in your location there 
was a dearth of flowers. 


Carniolans—lItalians—Ventilation—Wintering— 
Transferring, Etc. 


1. By the use of queensI intend to work 
my apiary into one race of bees, and am at 
aloss to know the best one for my condi- 
tions. It is claimed that the Carniolans 
will fly earlier, later, and on darker days 
thanthe other races of bees; take to the 
supers more readily than the Italians, pro- 
duce the whitest wax, and use less propolis 
than other bees. Some claim that they work 
buckwheat and likeit better than others. 
Above all they winter the best of all races 
when kept inacold climate. My bees will 
all have to be wintered outside, and the 
temperature will several times each winter 
go 20 degrees below zero The worst thing 
I have been able to learn against them is 
their propensity to swarm What is the 
truth about the above claims? Would the 
so-called “‘jumbo”’ hive carrying 10 frames 
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of stan .ard length anda bit over 11 inches 
deep, help an» about the swarming if the 
hive ws equipped witha ventilated cover? 

2 Wich typeof Italians is best for New 
Hampshire, the golden or the leather col- 
ored? Will either or both work the red 
clover’. Which will winterthe best? | 

3. ige ventilation is an important thing 
in controlling swarming. How is it best 
done, tnrough the bottom-board, or by using 
ahive cover like the Root. ventilated gable 
cover, ind regulating the size of entrance? 
Are there better ways ? 

4. Would you judge a single-walled dove- 
tailed hive like the jumbo mentioned above 
to be a good one for me to start with. Ido 
not like to pay the price of the double- 
walled ones. What about wintering out of- 
doors in this hive? CanI do better than to 
get telescoping cases to put over the hives 
in winter? Should they go on with or with- 
out the hive cover being on, and should any- 
thing be used between the hive and the 
case? Have several old out-buildings on 
the place, some with an apology for win- 
dows and some without. Would these be 
better for the bees than to be left outside? 
They would break the cold winds and make 
temperature changes more gradual. If bet- 
ter to put in here would you advise the 
cases? How should the entrance be left 
for this kind of wintering ? 

s. What is the proper fuel for the smoker ? 

6. Whatis the best way to transfer bees 
from an old-fashioned hive to a modern 
frame hive? Is there any satisfactory way 
todo it without patching up the old combs 
into the new frames ? 

7. How could I best add a weak colony in 
an old-fashioned hive to a small colony ina 
modern frame hive? In transferring where 
the old combs are patched into the new 
frames, and do not fill nearly all the new 
frames, Should the remaining ones be filled 
with foundation? Should a division-board 
be used and moved as the foundation is ac- 
cepted ? 

8. [have heard that the best way to put 
foundation into the sections was toput a 
narrow piece at the bottom and a piece at 
the top wide enough to almost reach the 
bottom one. Is that right? How canI make 
the top piece hang straight down,or will 
gravitation hold it there if once bent down? 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANSWERS.—I. It isa very difficult thing to 
get at the real truth about the different 
kinds of bees. One man says he has found 
Carniolans superior to Italians; another 
says they are inferior, and both may be hon- 
estin their opinions. The first has had un- 
usually good Carniolans and unusually poor 
Italians, while the second has had just the 
reverse. For Carniolans are by no means 
all alike, neither are Italians. Take the 
two races as a Whole, and I doubt whether 
allorany of the claims to superiorty that 
you have mentioned will hold good. The 
fact that the great majority of practical bee- 
keepers keep Italians speaks with some em- 
phasis. The large hive you mention would 
have some effect in keeping down swarm- 
ing with any race of bees. But you cannot 
rely too much upon it. One year a colony 
in ajumbo hive was the very first to swarm 
for me. 

2. A good goldenis better than a leather- 
colored, and vice versa. On the whole I 
should prefer to take the chances on the 
leather-colored. Probably no difference in 
wintering. 

3. Give ventilation at both top and bottom, 
and ulso in between. This last youcan hardly 
accomplish if you are running for comb 
honey, except that you can slide the bottom 
super forward so as to leave a ventilating 
space of about %-inch at the back end. If 
you extract you can “stutter” the stories: 
The first story over the brood-chamber 
shoved forward so as to leave ventilation at 
back end, the next story shoved back, the 
nex: forward, and so on. 

4. Like enough the hive mentioned would 
suit you all right. It does not matter so 
much what the outside protection, and it is 
beiter to use packing. The hive cover may 
be on or off according to convenience. But I 


wouldn't adyise you to winter in a building 
above ground. To be sure, some make a 
success at it, but most do not. 

5. It’s largely a matter of convenience. 
Any old thing that will burn is likely to an- 
swer all right. provided it is easily obtain- 
able. Probably nothing is better than dry 
hardwood chips. A favorite with some is 
the greasy cotton waste that is thrown away 
after being used in machine shops or on 
locomotives. Then there is bark, planer 
chips, cowdung, cotton rags, etc. 

6. Wait until the colony swarms, and hive 
the swarm in an approved hive. Twenty- 
one days later drum the bees out of the old 
hive and add them to the swarm; then chop 
up the old hive and melt up the combs. Or, 
split up the hive and brush the bees off the 
pieces of comb as you cut them out, 

7. Drum out the weak colony and add it to 
the other. The bees will unite more kindly 
if one hive be set over the other for three or 
more days, with wire-cloth between them. 
Yes, fill out the space with frames filled 
with foundation, and no division-board or 
dummy will be needed. 

8. Use a bottom-starter %-inch deep, and 
atop starer to reach within % inchof it. 
Gravitation will make it hang straight. 


Excessive Swarming—What to Do 


Last spring I bought a colony of bees and 
was very anxious to have them swarm. The 
first swarm issued July 13 July 20, the 
mother colony swarmed again. This swarm 
covered six frames. On July 24, the third 
swarm issued from the parent colony. 

A week later I opened the parent colony 
and found that the bees had done nothing 
in the super. The body of the hive was full 
of honey, and | found three queen-cells. 
Two of these I destroyed. The capof the 
third seemed loose, and soon the queen 
crawled out, at least I thought she was the 
queen, though she looked like any other 
bee. Do you suppose I have left the colony 
queenless ? 

Swarm No.1 has made lots of honey, while 
the other two swarms and the parent colony 
have made nothing. Had I better unite 
these and how, or would it be better to give 
them frames of honey from the other hive ? 

Should I get new queens for the two later 
swarms and for the original colony ? Should 


tie 


REPORTS AND 





I gooverthe combs every 10 daysand cu 
out queen-cells ? NORTH DAKOTA, 


ANSWER.—There is nothing unusual in the 
Program your bees have followed. The 


mother colony having sent out three swarms 
has not bees enough left to do anything in 
the super, and all the bees are crowded into 
the brood-chamber. Neither arethe second 
and third swarmsstrong enough to do much. 
the first swarm being the only one strong 
enough to do super work. 

When a colony prepares for swarming, it 
starts quite a number of queen-cells, and 
you found what were left after the last 
swarm issued. It is not likely that your 
Cutting out those last cells made any differ- 
ence about swarming, for it is a rare thing 
for the fourth swarm to issue. You may or 
may not have made the colony queenless by 
cutting out the cells. If the bee that came 
out of the cell was a queen, then the colony 
is queenless, since you cut out the other 
cells. But you saythe bee that came out of 
the cell looked just like any other bee. It is 
quite possible that it was a worker. Some- 
times a worker crawls into a queen-cell 
after the queen has left it, although the cap- 
ping of the cell looks as if the queen has not 
yet emerged. If that was the case, then the 
queen was left inthe hive and the colony is 
allright. You cannot be certain about the 
queen by the carrying of pollen. If you do 
not find eggs in the hive about 10days after 
the last swarm issued, or at least in two 
weeks, you may decide the colony is queen- 
less, in which case you will give it a queen, 
unless you prefer to unite with it the 
weakest afterswarm. The chances are that 
both afterswarms have queens all right. 


The likelihood is that they will build up 
without any help from the first swarm, 


which can be left undisturbed at its work 
of gathering honey. Of course,if the bees 
do not gather enough for winter you will 
have to feed. 

It is not likely you will have any difficulty 
in telling a queen when you see one, by its 
greater size, especially greater length. 

No need to go over your hives for queen- 
cells now, after swarming is over. 


EXPERIENCES 











Hardly Make Living 


Honey crop will be short this year; in 
fact. there will be none here. Bees will 
hardly make a living. FRANK SHUPE. 

Mazon, I[Il., Aug. 1. 





Condition of Bees in Eastern Illinois 


It has been very dry. The corn will not 
yield 25 percent of acrop. Insome places it 
is fired tothetop, We had norain from the 
middle of May till Aug. 10, when we hada 
good shower, but it is too late for the bees. 

A neighbor who had 8 colonies in the 
spring has only one left. They left their 
hives. The beekeepers who do not feed 
their bees will go out of commission. 

I started inspection wors at Donovan, 
found one foulbrood colony. I found three 
in Watseka, eight in Crescent City, nonein 
Gilman. Inthis place many hives had sur- 
plus honey. One man had several cases 
ready to take off. The reason of this is that 
near Gilman there is a field of about 75 acres 
of sweet clover. ; é 

In Lodi, bees were holding their own, no 
disease. In Paxton, I found two cases. At 
Hoopeston, I found one case, west of town. 

r. G. T. Willis.on the east, has an apiary 
of 30 colonies, all golden, whichis a credit 


to Hoopeston. In fact, it is the neatest and 
best kept yard I have seen. ; 

In Martinton, in one yard of 20 colonies, I 
found 19 diseased; in another yard of 5 col- 
onies, 3 were diseased. That was the worst 
leversaw. They spend all their time read- 
ing the war news and neglect their bees. 

. H. ROBERTS, Deputy /nspector. 

Watseca, IIl., Aug. 15. 





Half a Crop for Nevada 


Up to the present, only the strongest colo- 
nies have gathered any surplus. The sea- 
son is poor. Alfalfa, which is the principal 
source, has been badly killed down — 
severe frosts and scorching heat. I thin 
we will do exceedingly well if we get half a 
crop. J, E. PATTON. 
Halleck, Nev., July 21 





Bumper Crop tor Kentucky 


The honey crop has been a bumper one 
here this season. Bees came through win- 
ter in fine condition. We use no flour here. 
In early spring the soft maples bioom, with 
just a few days of sunshine, then pear 
peach, willow, apple, persimmon, locust, 
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white clover and chestnut all bloom in rota- 
tion. Basswood, sumac, sourwood, white 
alder, and various other flowers furnish 
nectar until cold weather. Bees go into 
winter with a full supply of stores. 

I winter out-of-doors. and rarely lose a col- 
ony. My best colony stored 200 pounds of 
comb honey this year, which sold at $20 per 
hundred; the rest averaged about 100 
pounds. [expect about 50 pounds per col- 
ony from the fall flow, which is generally 
heavy. The fields before frost are asolid 
bank of flowers, Some colonies store more 
than 150 pounds from this source. 

Gimlet, Ky., July 21. CEciL WHITT. 





Crop Report—Pleasant Summer in Cali- 
fornia 


Honey is still coming in on many southern 
California ranges, and will probably reach 
60 percent of a cropover the unirrigated 
sections. 

The summer has been one of the most 
pleasant I have experienced in my 18 years 
of California beekeeping. Honey is of good 
body, nice flavor, but not as white as that 
produced some years ago. 


Corona, Calif. L. L. ANDREWS 





Discouraging 


I have 55 colonies of bees. They have done 
but little good this year. Wehad no white 
clover, andit is dry. I think they will not 
gather any honey this fall. I haven't taken 
any off yet, My bees wintered good, and 
were in good shape this spring- Swarming 
has not bothered much. I am discouraged, 
but will not give it up; will try again. 

Ilasco, Mo., Aug. 14. S. P. YOUNG. 





Too Dry 1n Illinois 


My bees were strong in the spring, and 
started to swarm early, as I had the first 
swarm Mayr. Ihave nothing but Italians, 
and there are no bees around this partof 
the country for miles. I run my bees for 
comb honey, as I sell all my honey at home, 
The weather in Illinois has been too dry; 
but the second crop of red clover is now 
blooming, and the bees are working on that. 

.. A. TORNQUIST. 

New Windsor, Ill., July 27. 


125 Pounds Average 


We had a short honey flow from clover 
and basswood, but our bees werein excel- 
lent condition, and our 16 frame colonies 
averaged 125 pounds per colony of the finest 
quality of extracted honey, with plenty yet 
in the hives for winter. We seldom get any 
honey after basswood. The rainfall has 
been light, and a severe drouth is damaging 
young clover; alsike is our main depend- 
ence. E. HAND. 

Birmingham, Ohio, Aug. 12. 


A Thousand Pounds from 70 Colonies 


My bees have given me very little surplus 
this year. It has been very dry here and 
very little clover. The bees are very strong, 
andI think they will get plenty of winter 
stores. [had very few swarms, though the 
hives were full of bees. From 69 colonies, 
spring count, I will have about 1000 pounds 
of honey. most of it dark, and have increased 
tooo. Hoping fora better crop next year, I 
will try and be content. 

EDWARD T. KNOLL. 

Clarksbrg, Ont., Aug. 13. 





Fire Blight Alarming Orchardists in 
Yakima Co., Wash. 


In Yakima Co., Wash., there are 55,000 
acres set to orchard Fire blight made its 
appearance about three years ago. Orchard- 
ists were warned of itsexistence, and urged 
to use every effort to stamp it out,and a 
fairly vigorous effort by resident owners has 
been made to eradicate it, but at this time 
it is recurring to a more alarming extent 
than at any preyious time. Orchardists are 
thoroughly alarmed. Inthe list of agencies 
that transmit the bacteria of blight they 
have placed the honey-bee !and naturally the 
apple raiser is getting hostile. They are 
holding meetings and organizing so-called 
protective leagues, or rather clubs. 

At the request of the Grandview orchard- 
ists, Gov. Lister attended a meeting, and it 





was reported in a local paper he stated that | 


he believed they would be justified without 
warrant of law in going to the orchards of 
owners who refused to combat the disease, 
and cut them down and burn them. 
_ Tam informed that at one of these meet- 
ings one of the speakers made the statement 
that he knew of a way to get rid of the bees, 
and that it was to spray with an arsenical 
solution when the trees were in full bloom 
that an apiary of 40 colonies had been taken 
care ofin that way near Sunnyside. Bees 
in the neiborhood of Sunnyside were badly 
injured by spray this season, but so far as | 
know no colonies were destroyed, nig 

Weare too inclined to be satisfied if it is 
the other fellow’s ox that is being gored. 

During the season of 1911, a pear treeina 
small orchard owned by the writer began to 
blight. Taking the view commonly accepted 
that it was due toa transmissible organism, 
I watched the tree closely, cutting off the 
diseased limbs from time to time and burn- 
ingthem. An apiary of about 80 colonies of 
bees stood 8 or 10 rods distant, and at no 
time didI see a single bee visit the diseased 
tree, and while this does not prove that bees 
do not carry the infective agent of blight, 
yet it is just as conclusive as the prevalent 
belief that theydo. What we need in all 
cases preceding actual proof is men with 
open minds, minds that refuse to accept 
suggestions or be swayed by beliefs. 

A. E. BURDICK. 
Sunnyside, Wash., June 8. 





The Boyum Escape Improvement 


I notice in the August American Bee Jour- 
nal a bee-escape board improved by Geo. A. 
Boyum. A similar device was illustrated in 
some of the journals 12 or I5 years ago. 
don't remember theoriginator, but { remem- 
ber the pleasure I felt in making an im- 
provement by running a strip from each cor- 
ner of the board across to the hole in the 
escape; atrial quickly convinced me that 
supers were cleared no sooner than before, 
and others reported the same result. Asan 
amateur, I suggest. that when the first 
frightened bee finds the way to safety 
through the escape, her fanning wings in- 
stantly send the news throughout the supers 
anda lineof march starts immediately for 
the opening, and with or without the device 
the supers will be cleared as fast as the 
capacity of the escape will permit, or as the 
bees desire to leave. E. M. COLE. 

Audubon, Iowa, Aug. 17. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





For SALE—Untested Golden Italian queens 
6oc each; 4 hybrids, $1.00. 
J. F. Michael, Winchester, Ind. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
TtAtf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any. 
Wm. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





LEATHER-COLORED Italian Queens for 
sale. Send for price-list. 
Geo. B. Howe, Black River, N. Y. 





PURE TUNISIAN QUEENS, tested, $1.00; 2-Ib. 
bees with tested queen, $4.00. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Lenoel, Nabeul, Tunis. 





REDUCED PRICEs for August and Septem- 
ber. Untested queens of my 3-banded Ital- 
ian stock One for 70 cts.; 6 for $3.90; 12 or 
more at 60 cts. apiece. No disease and no 
better queens at any price. Full colonies 
and several apiaries for sale. 

H. D. Murry, Mathis, Tex. 











THREE-BANDED Italian Queens, d {fo 
business. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ntest 
ed, 75 cts.; six, $4 25. 

Chas W. Zweily, Lemo~:, III, 
~—— 

QUEENS oF QUALITY—Three-band |‘ «ather 
color. Unt, so cts. each: sel. unt ’ Cts 
each. A few sel. tested at $1.00. S>tisfac 
tion guaranteed. J. I. Banks, Liberty lenn 

— 


DuRING Sept. I will sell untested «ueens 
of Robey stock mated to Howe's strain of 
drones at socts. each; pure mating vuaran. 
teed D. G. Little. Hartley, lowa. 








CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN queens from 
the original importer. See larger ady't, 
Frank Benton. P. O. Box 17, Washington,D,C. 


—— 





UNTESTED Queens, 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 
Nuclei. $1.25 per frame. Bees, $1.50 per pound. 
Full colonies, 8-frame, $6.50; 10-frame, $7.50, 

Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





For SALE—Fine Italian Queens. See my 
large ad. in this issue. 
J ¥. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo, 





ITALIAN Queens for sale. Untested, 90 cts: 
six for $4.75. All queens are reared from my 
imported mother. Jul. Buegeler, 

Rt, 1, New Ulm, Tex. 





1914 QUEENS—Moore’s strain of leather- 
colored Italians. In Aprilat 75c. Bees by 
the pound and Tested queens. Write us 
for prices on nuclei. Address, 

Ogden Bee & Honey VCo., Ogden, Utah, 





QUEENS, improved Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested Queens, 75ceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, §1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arriyal and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 


QUEENS—10 percent discount for orders 





received before May1, to be filled in May 
and June. Tested, $1.00; untested. 75¢. 
Dead ones replaced free. Aot 


2 
S. Click, Rt. 2, Box 16, Mt. Jackson, Va. 





WE WILL be in the field with good Italian 
Queens in June for $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. 
Two-frame nuclei in June without queen, 
$2.50; with queen, $1.00 extra. 

D. J Blocher, Pear! City, Ill. 





NORTHERN-REARED Queens of Moore's 
strain of leather-colored three-banded Ital- 
ians. After Tune 15, untested, $1.00; 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $9.00. F 

Ramer & Gluen, Harmony, Minn. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, 5-banded, forsale. Ready 
April1is. Untested queens, 75c each, or $7.25 
per dozen. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

W. W., alley, Queen Breeder, 
3Atf Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—1013 hatch sel, tested, Aug. $1.00 
each; Sept., 75c each as longas they last; 
wish to replace with 1or4 for 1915 sales. Will 
sell a good breeder for §1 50. . 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





HicH Grade Queensby return mail. 
Tested, $1.25; warranted, 75c each; choice 
breeding queens, $250 each, Italian Carnio- 
lan or Caucasian, Virgins of any of the 
above strain, 3 for $100. Stanley & Finch, 

145t Ogden Ave., Chicago, III. 





PuRE Golden Queens. the best that twelve 
years can produce. Untested, $1.50 each, 
Select tested, $3.00 each. Breeders, $5.00 to 
$so. Send for booklet on “Bees and Dis- 
eases.” Geo. M. Steele, 

30 South goth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





QUEENS by return mail or your money 
back. Guaranteed urely mated. . & 
Hand strain of 3-banded Italians Bred for 
gentleness, honey gathering and wintering. 
State inspector's certificate. Select un- 
tested, one, 75c; Six, $4.00; 12, $7.00. Tested. 
one, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00; Select tested, 
one, $1.25; six, $7.00; 12, $13. Breeders, $4.00 
each. Write for price on large orders. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed in U. 
S.and Canada. Ten percent discount on 30 
days’ advanceorders. Reference, First Na 
tional Bank. J. M. Gingerich, Arthur, Il 
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N QUEENS that produce Golden 
; of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
e world on my Goldens and their 
tting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
| $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 
J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





THE BANKSTON Bees and Queens are as 
good a: the best. Golden, Three-band and 
Carnio'an. Tested, $1.00 each; untested, 
yc. Queens ready to ship April 15. Bees, 
per pound, $1.50. Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 
Write us for prices on large lots of queens. 
Try us and be pleased. 

Bankston & Lyon, Box 141, Buffalo, Tex. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $1.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 or more, 
gc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





For SALE.—Three-banded Italian Queens. 
bred from the best honey-gathering strains, 
that are also hardy and gentle. Untested 
queens, 75C; Six, $4.25; 12, $8.00. ‘Tested, $1.25; 
6, $7.co; 12, $12. For select queens, add 25c 
each to above prices. Breeding queens, $3.00 
io $s.oceach. For queens in larger quantities 
write for prices. Robt. B. Spicer, 

Wharton. N. J. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and _ gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10. C.W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





QuiRIN’s Famous improved Italian queens 
arenorthern bred and extremely hardy; over 
20 years a breeder. Colonies, Nuclei and 
bees by the pound. Ask for Circular, it will 
interest you. . G. Quirin, . 

The Queen Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





Fok SALE—We offer our best Italian bees 
in 10-frame hives. from one to carload f. o. b 
here, orin yards of too or more complete 
with fixtures and location. Cash on reason- 
able time. If preferred, will rent on shares 
several years with privilege to buy. Partic- 
ulars on request. Spencer Apiaries Co., 

Nordhoff, Calif. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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“NULL’Ss FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co 


6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





_ For SALE—Orange honey in 60-lb. cans, 2 
ina case, atoc per pound. Sample free. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif 





For SALE—Horsemint honey, also dark 
from Huckleberry. Put up in new 60-pound 
cans. Write for prices. 

A. L. Krueger, New Ulm, Tex. 





For SALE—Light extracted honey; two 60- 
pound cans to case, new cans, 8% cts.; in ro 
case lots at 8 cts. per pound, f. o. b. here. 

H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


LicHtT AMBER honey 8c per lb. White, roc, 
two 60-lb. cans toa case. Sample, toc. 
I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York. 








For SALE—Raspberry, Basswood No. 1 
white comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; 24 
Danz, sec. to case,9 cases to carrier. Ex- 
tracted, 120-lb. cases at 9 cts 

Wiley A. Latshaw, Clarion, Mich. 





_ RASPBERRY HONEy—Left on the hives until 
it was all sealed and thoroughly ripened. It 
is thic<. rich, and delicious. Put up for 
sale in new 60-lb. tin cans, Price, $6.00 per 
cai. Sample by mail, 10 cts., which may be 
deducted from order for honey. 

Elmer Hutchinson, R. D.2, Lake City, Mich, 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW is now owned 
an’ published by the honey producers 
themselves It is ¢#e paper a// honey pro- 
duc ers should support. Eight months' trial 
subscription, beginning with the May num- 
er, for only soc. Sample copy free. Ad- 
of ss: The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, 
Nil ° 











BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

sAtf Greenville, Tex. 





BETTER HIVES FOR LEssS MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 
ian bees. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


| 
| 


= 


You have been thinking for some time 
you would like to become a National Bee- 
keepers’ Association member. Now is your 
time; a year’s dues to the National and 
eight months’ subscription to our own paper, 
the Beekeepers’ Review, beginning with the 
May number, both for only a dollar. Ad- 
dress with remittance, The Beekeepers’ Re- 
view, Northstar. Mich. 








POULTRY 





THE A. I. Root Company's Canadian 
House. Dadant’s Foundation. Poultry, Sup- 
plies, Seeds. Write for catalog. 

The Chas. E. Hopper Co., 
185 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


For SALE—Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eges for hatching, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 or 
$s oo per hundred. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Ill. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRAIN FENN PSF ERLE FERS EASE INF IN Fe 


ORIGINAL and unique honey advertising 
post cards (photos). Write Dr. Bonney, 
Buck Grove, Iowa, for samples. 





I Got 100 pounds of comb honey per col- 
ony; my neighbors got none. I'll tell you 
how for 2sc. O.N. Baldwin, Baxter, Kan, 





I WILL show any bee man who can raise 
about four thousand dollars, how to live and 
grow richer every year without hard labor. 
Write me. John M. Morgan, Ordway, Colo. 





FOR SALE 
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For SALE—Having sold my farm, I now 
offer for sale 59 colonies of bees in 10-frame 
hives, with or without supers or supplies 
No foulbrood. C. S. Russell, 

Pine City, Minn. 





WANTED 
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WANTED—From 4000 lbs. to carload of 
comb and extracted. Iowa, Wisconsin or 
Michigan honey. Quote me prices. 

W.H. Hyde, New Canton, Ill. 








P-O-R-T-E-R 


TRADE MARK PORTER REGISTERED 


Bee-Escape 


For getting bees out of the super automatically before removal from the hive. 

It is a combination of speed, safety and satisfaction that saves honey, time and money 
for the user. As a labor-saving device it has no superior. Avoids ‘‘ breaking the 
back ’’ in shaking heavy supers to get the bees out. 


Leading beekeepers the world over use these Escapes 


endorsement. 


nd give them their unqualified 


No well-regulated apiary can afford to be without bee-escapes any more than it can 


afford to be without a bee-smoker. 





=PATENTED 





Double Escape. Prices: Each, 20 cents; 


Per dozen, $2.25 


Escape-board with Porter Escape in 
position for use 





Showing Escape properly mounted in Escape-board 





All Porter Escapes fit the same size opening in Escape-board. 
For sale everywhere by dealers in Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
If you have no dealer, order from factory, with full instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Manufacturers, 
LEWISTOWN, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Our Special Big Four Magazine Offer! 


Woman’s World—Household- People’s 
Popular Monthly—-Farm Life 


: A special arrangement secured by the American Bee Journal, enables us to offer to our subscribers for a limited 
time only the American Bee Journal for one year with a full year’s subscription to all four of the above high-grade publj- 
cations, at the special price of $1.30. 


Four Big Magazines and American Bee Journal All Five for $1.30 


2 
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THE PEOPLES 
LR MONTHLY 





27 Meer 
Ses 
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_ PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 
is one of the greatest popular fiction 
and home magazines published. Con- 
tains complete stories each issue. 



























WOMAN'S WORLD has more subscrib- 
ers than any other magazine published, over 





two million a month. Its articles, its stories, 
its illustrations, arethe best that money can 
buy. It is a magazine to be compared with 
any home magazine in the country, regard- 
less of price, without fear of contradiction 
of any claims we makefor it. Its stories are 
by authors known the world over. 


FARM LIFE is a publication adapted to 
the everyday life of the farm folks, brimfull 
of things that help to make the farm life 
more cheerful and homelike. Special arti- 
cles by authorities on all subjects of inter. 
est to the up-to-date farmer. 



















































This offer supplies you with a Magazine of the best qualily, giving you a 
year’s supply of good liferature at a saving of one-half cost 


This is the best and biggest combination clubbing offer ever presented to the 
public. The pubisher of the American Bee Journal is glad to announce to his sub- 
scribers the completion of this splendid arrangement, whereby he can offer such an 
excellent list of publications in connection with a year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at the remarkable price of $1.30 for all five. This offer is good for a short 
time only, and may be increased at any time. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 






THE HOUSEHOLD — A favorite 
magazine ina million homes. Every 
issue has many interesting features. 














QUEENS x QUEENS 


Bees by the pound and full colonies 


From a_ superior strain of three 
banded Italians. Hardy, gentle, and 
they are hustlers. Guaranteed to 
please you. 

Send for my 1914 descriptive catalog 
Ihave a large stock of modern Bee 
ee always on hand. Root’s 
Goods at factory schedule of prices 
packed and delivered to my station. 
All orders will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


EARL M. NICHOLS, 
Lyonsville, Massachusetts 


PERFECTION IN WAX RENDERING 


Has been reached by our process. Ship us 
comb and cappings, and secure highest 
returns. Write for prices and full information. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


“‘The Busy Bee Men’”’ 





























204 Wainut Street 
Comb and Extracted Honey Wanted 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Memoirs of Napoleon 


In Three Volumes 


The personal reminiscences of Baron de Méneval, for 
thirteen years private secretary to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
bring out, as no history can, many enlightening and 
interesting side lights on the character of that greatest of 
leaders. De Meéneval’s descriptions have the piquancy 
and interest possible only because he was an actual eye- 
witness of the scenes and incidents of which he writes. 
Their reliability and historical interest can be judged by 
the fact that the very conservative French Academy 
publicly recommends them. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR READERS 


By special arrangement with the publishers of Collier's, The 
National Weekly, we are able to give these valuable and interesting 
Memoirs free with a year’s subscription to Collier's and this publi- 
cation, at a price less than the lowest net cash subscription price of 
the two papers. Only a limited quantity of these Memoirs is 
available, however, so to get the benefit of this special offer you 
must act quickly. 


WHAT YOU GET IN COLLIER’S 


Collier’s is the one big, fearless, independent Weekly of the whole 
country. Its editorials are quoted by every paper in the Union. 
It stands always for the best interests of the greatest number of 
the people. Among its contributors are such writers as George 
Randolph Chester, author of ‘* ‘Get-Rich-Quick’ Wallingford,”’ 
Meredith Nicholson, Amélie Rives, H. G. Wells, Hamlin Garland, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Henry Beach Needham, etc. It numbers 
among its correspondents such men as Jack London, Arthur Ruhl, 
James B. Connolly, and Henry Reuterdahl. 


It is a magazine for the whole family—Editorials, Comments on 
Congress, Photographic News of the World, Short and Scrial 
Stories by the greatest writers of the day. 


ier’ ee ak ae Special combination price 
Collier’s $2.50 including the three-vol- s 
$1.00 ume Memoirs of Napoleon, 
Call or send subscriptions to this office. If you are already a 


posipaid - - - 
subscriber, your subscription will be extended for a year from its 
present date of expiration. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 


Am. Bee Journal 
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WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 


Will buy or handle on 
Commission 


Beeswax 
Will Pay Highest Prices. 


Yours very truly, 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


ee 


AFTER JULY 1 





- 1 6 1 
Untested $ .75 $4.25 $8.00 
Tested, the same price. 
Address, WM. KERNAN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, - Dushore, Pa. 





Bee-Supplies 


LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 
c.c.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 





IMPROVE YOUR 


STOCK 


With Anderson's famous 
Texas QUEENS, Italians 
and Carniolans from im- 
ported and home-reared 
mothers. Untested, 75 cts. 
each; $800 per dozen. 
Tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 


GRANT ANDERSON 
San Benito, Texas 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Such as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 
frames of every description, Section hold- 


per dozen. 





ders, Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 


ies, Smokers, etc. 
Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 
GOING TO BUY 


ARE YOU “vanp 


If so, get a copy of our Journal first. It has 
lands advertised in it from nearly every 
State in the Union, sothat you can find just 
what you want. It reaches 67,000 readers 
eachissue Advertising rates 2c per word. 
Send 20c for six months’ trial subscription. 
It will be stopped at the end of six months. 


Farm and Real Estate Journal 
Traer, lowa 
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INCORPORATED 


Friction Top 
Boxed Square Cans 


SYRACUSE CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE CANONSBUR( 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
HONEY CANS 


All Styles—All Sizes 


60-Pound Shipping Cans 


HONEY PAILS 


. , 2201 South Halsted St., Chicago 
Sales Offices : 616 W. 43d Street, New York City 








CLOSING OUT SALE 


—OF— 
BEE BOOKS, VEILS AND SMOKERS 


I have some of the following that I would like to close out at once, and on 

which I make reduced prices, all postpaid: 

**Langstroth on the Honey-Bee” (Latest edition, $1.20 

*“Songs of Beedom”’ (10 bee-songs—2s5c 

*“ Honey-Money Stories”’ 

**Pearce’s Method of Beekeeping” (Soc 

Hand's “ Beekeeping by 20th Century Methods” (5 

Wilder’s “Southern Bee-Culture” (50c 

Muth Bee-Veil (75c) 

Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker ($1.00 


Or all the above in one order to one address for only $3.00. (The retail 


price of the bunch is $4.95.) Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK, SANDPOINT, IDAHO 








EASTERN LOSSES 
Beekeepers , ——BY USING— 


Thale’s Regulative Vacuum Bee-Feeder 
If you are in need of shipping cases, Feeds slow and fast. Norobbing. No trou- 


cartons, honey jars, or anything in ble. For sale by all leading supply dealers 
the supply line, let us quote you on H, H. THALE, Maywood, Missouri 
them. No. 25 jars with bronze cap, 


$1.60 a gross. Five gross, $4.30 a gross. , CASH PAID FOR HONEY 





Untested Italians queens, $1.00. Weare constantly in receipt of inquiries 

for prices on honey. When you are ready 
I. J. STRINGHAM to market your honey, you will find an army 
of purchasers ready to buy it by advertis- 
105 Park Place, New York ing your productin the Woman's National 
Weekly, which reaches 200,000 homes e y 
APIARIES :—Glen Cove, L. I. week. Write for our Special Classified rates 
and freesamplecopy. Dept. 0 C, Woman’s 


wvvvvvvwyvdv National Weekly, University City, St Louis. 
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‘W.H.Laws 


4 
Will be ready to take care of your 

4 queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 

4 of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 

4 ter let us book your orders now. 

4 Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 

4 breeding-queens ready at any date. 

4 

4 


PrIcEs: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 


2 W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. ) 
FLORIDA Gait 


Two months trial subscription to Florida's only Agricultural 


weekly. Tells facts. Answers questions about soils and crops 
Address FLORIDA GROWER, Box A, Tampa, Florida. 








ATTACHMENT with corn 
harvester cutsand throws if 
piles on harvester in wilt 
rows Manand horse cut and shock equal 
with a corn binder. Sold in every State. 
Price only $20.00 with fodder binder. J. 
Borne, Haswell, Colo, writes: ‘* Your corn 
harvester is all you claim for it; cut, tied 
and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn 
last year.’’ Testimonials and catalog freé, 
showing pictures of harvester. Address. 
PROCESS MANF. CO., Salina, Kansas. 
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BEE-KEEPERS :— 

- We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If you buy them once, you will buy again. 


~~ 





~~~ 


We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


29 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 


= 
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Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 


7 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 





Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 


Rccccccceccouecososccosococcccoscosesosece: mn 








PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 
New Loridon, Wis. 


oY AR WANTS YOUR ORDERS 
FOR QUEENS 
Goldens and 3-Banded Italians 


For twelve years we have 
asked for your orders and 
we have gottenall we could 
fill and sometimes more. 
But we have ever tried to 
serve you right, and will 
guarantee similar _treat- 
ment inthefuture. Prices 
of Untested, $1.00; Tested, 
$1.50; Breeders, 3.00 to $5.00. 
Write for prices in large 
quantities. 














acangpe Nuclei, queenless, re r. 6B. 
10 “ colonies with queen 8.0) Berclair. 


Orders booked now—delivery last of May or June 


John W. Pharr, Berclair, Texas 
Try My Bright ITALIAN QUEENS 


This is what onecustomer writes:— 
JOSEPHINE, TEX., June 16, 1913. 
Mr. M. BATEs, Greenville, Ala. ; 

Dear Sir:—I am sending you $9.00 for which 
please send me 12 Untested Golden Italian 
Queens. The queens you sent me are fine, 
and old bee rearers say they are the finest 
they ever saw. They have surely made a 
reputation here for you. Several men say 
they will order queens soon. 

A. M. MORRISON. 

I have other letters that say th same. 
Selected Untested, each boc; Tested, each 
$1.25; 2-frame nuclei, each §2.50. I guarantee 
safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


M. BATES, Route 4, Greenville, Ala. 








RCHDEKIN’S FINE 
A ITALIAN QUEENS 


Three-banded. Bred for persistent profit- 
able production of honey. Prolific, hardy, 
gentle. The bee for pleasure or profit. One 
customer says, ‘Your queensoon had her 
10 frames running over with bees that are 
hustlers. No disease. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Orders filled promptly. Ready Mayzo. 
Untested, $1.00 each ; 3 for 2.75; 6 for $5.00; doz. , $9.00. 

Select tested, $2 each. 


J. F. Archdekin, R.R. 7, St. Joseph, Mo. 





SPECIAL DELIVERY 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. We carry 
nothing but the Root make, which ensures the best quality of every thing. We sell at factory prices, there- 
by ensuring a uniform rate to every one. The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati to points 
south of us will mean quite an item to beekeepers in this territory. We are so located that we can make 
immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


New 64-Page Catalog 


Our new 1914 catalog contains double the pages of former editions, and requires extra postage. It is 
filled from cover to to cover with complete lists of goods in every line to meet every requirement of bee- 
keepers. If you haven’t received a copy when you read this, be sure to ask for one. It will save you money. 


New Features for 1914 


Few radical changes have been made this season. It should be noted, however, that we will send out 
with regular hives, unless otherwise ordered, the metal telescopic or R cover with super cover underneath. 
The side rail for the bottom-board will be extra lengthso as to overcome the difficulty experienced by some 
last season. Improvements have been madein extractors. We shall carry a very heavy stock so orders 
may be filled with our usual promptness. Write us your needs. Early-order discount this month 2 percent. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 2146 Central Avenue, OHiO 
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WE MAKE IT GOOD 


THE BEES MAKE IT FAMOUS 


The Reputation of 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION & 


Has been built on its merit 


It is a Favorite with Beekeepers 
BECAUSE 


It is so well liked by the BEES 


Whether it’s a pound or whether it’s a ton, every sheet is PERFECT 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Way 
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“trereeeee DADANT. SONS. 


PepePePefapePk sk? “HAMILTONCIELINOIS. 
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